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CIRCUS TIME Is FAIR TIME, TOO — BUT BE CERTAIN TO GO TO THE FAIR, 
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Brer Rabbit has the delicate full flavor of the sugar cane 


So good for 
your children 


The rich favor and 
wholesomeness of 
old-time cane syrup 


Herz in this mellow full-flavored sweet- 
ness, so dear to all children, are the 
, precious food elements they most need. 
For concentrated in Brer Rabbit is all the nourish- 
ment of the pure juice of the cane. 


Like spinach, Brer Rabbit is rich in iron; like milk, 
it furnishes the lime to make strong bones and teeth. 











No wonder growing children love Brer Rabbit! 


With its energizing sugars, its mineral salts, Brer 
Rabbit is invaluable in a balanced diet. Let children 
have plenty of Brer Rabbit at meals and as a spread 
on bread in those hungry in-between times. 


Grown-ups like Brer Rabbit, too. For it brings to 
Southern tables the delightful old-time taste of 
freshly crushed cane. 

7 v 

Mabe in great sunlit factories close to the sugar cane 
fields, where all the skill of modern science contributes to 
its goodness, Brer Rabbit has an evenness of flavor, a 
purity seldom found in even the best kettles of bubbling 
syrup long ago. There is Brer Rabbit to suit every taste 
— Blue Label Brer Rabbit is the pure juice of the cane; 
while Brown Label Brer Rabbit is for those who prefer its 
sweetness modified by a dextrose syrup. Made by 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 














In U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin Num- 
ber 535, we read: ‘‘The entire juice of the ripened 
sugar cane is, of course, more nearly a complete food 
than its crystallized sugar, for it contains other constitu- 
ents besides carbohydrates. It is elaborated by the plant 
as a rich food for building up young leaves and buds.” 








Brer Rabbit 


_ Syrup . 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST PACKERS OF R CANE 
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| This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 


ANOTHERCALL FOR The season 

WINTER LEGUMES for planting 
winter legumes will soon be over, and 
since they are such a valuable crop for 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida soils, 
we are calling especial attention to 
them this week. Frank Boyd gives 
another pointer for success with vetch 
(page 8), while. R. E. Lambert says he 
grows both clovers and vetches on his 
farm. Mr. Tabor describes the Pitts 
method of handling crimson clover. 
Page 12. 


ACLEAN PLACE FOR Sweet pota- 
SWEET POTATOES toes are a 
valuable crop, and after we have gone 
to the trouble to raise them we should 
certainly take a little more trouble 
to get them to keep in storage. If 
not convenient to a storage house, at 
least provide a clean place for them. 











Page 16. 


NEXT WEEK Clarence Poe’s regu- 
lar monthly review of the world’s 
news will appear next week. A num- 
ber of readers will give their experi- 
coéperative marketing. 
Other features will include Dr. Hol- 
land’s sermon and Dr. Register’s talk 
on communicable diseases and school 


ences with 


children. 
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“Red Devit’ Tools 


for Every Farm Need 
OU will find a “Red Devil” Tool 


for tuning up the tractor, auto 
or stationary engine, for adjusting < 
the radio set, for fixing farm imple- |e 
ments, cutting wire, and for dozens ; 
of uses around the house or barn. 
Just a few tools shown here. 


“Red Devil"’ m 
Glass Cutter 


It’s economical to 
do little glaz- 


jebs yourself 


SR 


the 


Thin nose for 
close work. N: 


1024-644 in., $1.10 
a pair. cba 


“Red Devii’’ 
Hack Saw Frame 


“Red Devil" Tools 

are on sale at all P 
hardware stores— Ms 

, o. in stock, send . 
aler’s name and 

order fro 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. : 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil’’ Tools 





m ws. 





262 Broadway, New York, N. Y. i 
FREE! 
Doel The “Red Devil Farm 
Fed 

= Tool Booklet shows just 

7o0t the labor-saving tools 
on *He for making your farm 

FARM repair jobs easy. 
















































FORDSON 


Avoid ignition troubles—-misficing~-dirty plugs~- 
— ex. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I. Why Cutting Stalks Pays 


STALK cutter- or disk harrow used to chop up 
stalks of corn, cotton, soybeans, and other. crops, 
serves three important functions :— 


1. The stalks are returned to the soil in such a way 
that they make better humus. 

3. After the stalks are chopped, we can do a better 
job of plowing with less labor. 

3. We can make a far better seedbed than is possi- 
ble without using a stalk cutter or disk. 


II. Protecting Grain From Weevils 


ET’S not allow several dollars’ worth of grain and 
L other seeds to be destroyed by weevils when a 
few cents’ worth of disulphide of carbon will kill 
the weevils. Here are the rules :— 
1. Place the seed in airtight bins, boxes, or barrels. 
2. Use 8 pounds of disulphide to 1,000 cubic feet, 4 pounds 


to 500 cubic feet, 1 pound to 120 cubic feet, and one-half 
pound to 60 cubic feet of space occupied by the grain or 
other seeds. 

3. Give two treatments 10 or 15 days apart. 

4. If insects are in evidence later, repeat treatment. 


An important item of equipment and one that should 
be on all farms is a grainior seed house where grain 
and seeds may be stored, cured, and protected from 


insects, rodents, and weather. 


III. Provide Winter Underwear for the 
Orchard 


HE orchard will be more comfortable and more 
AE cant of setting and maturing a good crop of 

high quality fruit next year if it is protected and 
encouraged with a suit of cover crop underwear. Ex- 
cept in the Lower South, it is late now to sow crimson 
clover but not too late to sow rye and vetch. 

If the orchard has not now a heavy growth of vege- 
tation, disking will make the necessary preparation. 
If the vegetation is heavy, then turn it under, but be 
very careful not to plow too deep or too close to the 
trees. If the orchard has not been plowed for some- 
time, then be careful as to the depth of plowing done 
now, because the roots of the trees in an unplowed 
orchard feed close to the soil surface. 

If we do not sow our orchards to a cover crop, then 
washing will be heavier, humus will become exhausted, 
and the feeding roots of the trees will be exposed to 
extreme temperatures and a dry soil. 





Terrace Your Land 
and 


Save 
Your 


Soil 


A covering of rye and vetch plowed down next spring 
will show its good effects all through the coming year. 
Nothing that can be sowed now will make more humus 
or is surer to come up well and grow through the 
winter than this combination. When preparing for the 
cover crop is also the right time for one of the appli- 
cations of fertilizer that orchards need—400 to 600 
pounds of an 8-5-4 fertilizer for sandy land and 300 to 
500 pounds of 8-4-2 for clay land will insure a heavier 
crop of rye and vetch and more humus-making ma- 
terial to plow down. This-plan gives the orchard full 
benefit of the fertilizer applied to the cover crop when 
it is plowed down 


























The sooner the cover crop is scwed the better, for 
early sowing gives it a longer opportunity to do its 


good work and then the growth will be better too. 


IV. Rye and Rape for Poultry and Pigs 


VERY up-to-date poultryman knows how import- 
EK ant green feed is for winter eggs and to make 

better and cheaper rations for chickens, turkeys, 
guineas, ducks, and geese. Green feed also helps keep 
poultry in a healthy condition. .Moreover, green feed 
is just as important for pigs of all ages. Every farm 
should have a rape patch and a rye patch convenient 
to the permanent pig pasture and to the poultry yard. 


If these two fast-growing, green winter feed crops 
have not been sowed, there is yet time to make a sow- 
ing of rye and two sowings of rape—one immediately 
and the other in late October or early November—to 
keep up the succession next spring from February to 
May. Another sowing may be made in February. 


Rye—A bushel of Abruzzi rye seed, drilled or 





broadcast, will seed an acre. The same quantity of 
common rye seed will answer. 

Rape.—Rapé should be sowed in drills 12 to 24 inches, 
apart and cultivated if heaviest yields and quickest 
growth are desired. Sow one pound of seed per acre 
if the rows are 24 inches wide and two pounds per acre 
in one-foot rows. Sow three or four pounds of seed 
broadcast. These quantities are too low for a poorly 
prepared seedbed but are ample for careful seeding on 
well prepared land. 

On fair land, rye or rape will afford grazing in from 
eight to ten weeks at this season of the year and in 
six to eight weeks on good land well fertilized. Rape 
and rye respond profitably to applications of manure, 
though fresh manure should not be used if horses or 
cattle are to graze these crops. A good acre applica- 
tion is 500 pounds of fertilizer madé by mixing 250 
pounds of acid phosphate, 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds of muriate of potash. 


V. Get Ready for Terrace Making 


HE time for terrace making is at hand. If terraces 
are to be laid off properly and built economically, 


then we need special equipment for locating and 


making them. This equipment should be ordered at 
once, and the terraces made while the fall and winter 
plowing is being done. Here are some points to 


remember :— 

1. A good level is indispensable to laying off ter- 
races accurately and without the loss of valuable time. 
Homemade terracing levels may serve a good purpose 
when we hate only a few short terraces to make, but 
they make the work slow and inaccurate at best. 


2. A large plow drawn by a strong team or tractor 
is more economical and efficient than a small plow. 

3. A ditching machine is a profitable investment for 
making and reforming terraces. 

4. If there are broken places in the terrace line or 
gullies to fill or dams to make, thert a two-horse dump 
scraper will more than pay its cost in a short while. 

Poor land is made poor more by washing than by 
anything else. Terraces are the best means by’ which 
we can stop washing. 
time to make and repair terraces. Your state exten- 
sion service will tell you how to make terraces and 
your county agent, if you ask him in time, will prob- 
ably be glad to demonstrate terrace-making on your 
farm. Remember that terraces and cover crops go to- 
gether. They save the land and make the soil richer. 
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“The Pretty Country Girl’: Symbol of 
Rural Culture 


FEW weeks ago, “C. M. C.,” writing in the Chair- 
A town News, presented this paragraph :— 

“It was down in Montgomery along a good 
sand-clay road. She was a bit of a girl that 
looked sweet sixteen, but maybe had been kissed. 
Dressed in a fetching frock, sleek silk hose, and 
trim oxfords, her hair bobbed. and a bit of rouge 
on her cheeks, she was trudging up the path with 
a pail of spring water. She looked like the milk- 
maid in the chorus. I stopped the car and asked 
her for a drink. She was very polite, quite cor- 
rect. Her English was perfect and she talked with 
ease. Really she must be some girl from the oe 
visiting her grandparents, I thought. ‘And do y« 
live here?’ I asked. ‘Why, certainly—right up on 
that hill, she replied. ‘I guess you go off to 
school?’ I ventured. ‘Why no,’ she smiled back, 
‘I graduated up at the consolidated school last year 
and I will go to high schoo) in Mt. Gilead in the 
fall.’” 

Yes, and probably the next time “C.*M. C.” goes 
that way, he will find that the pretty country gir] isn’t 
even toting a bucket of spring water up a hill any 
more, but that her father has put in waterworks! It's 
just as easy to put in waterworks as to buy a new car 
—and practically everybody seems to find the money 
for a car nowadays. 

Our better schools and better roads are indeed fast 
wiping out many disadvantages once associated with 
country life. Country girls are dressing with as much 
taste as city girls—often with better taste. (One friend 
says the excellent pattern service maintained hy the 
women’s departments in the best farm papers is partly 
responsible). And altogether we seem to be fast ap- 
proaching a realization of the ambition which The 
Progressive Farmer has more than once expressed— 
namely, that we should have in country homes as good 
papers and magazines as are found in city homes, as 
good books and music in country homes as in city 
homes, as good English used by farm folks as by city 
folks, as artistic pictures on the walls of the farm 
home as on the walls of the city man’s home. As a 
matter of fact, in the better class of country homes, 
we already find better taste in books, music, dress, and 
language than prevails in the average city home. And 
the humblest. home may now share the advantages of 
modern culture in almest unlimited degree. It is easy 
now to get the greatest books in cheap editjons, repro- 
ductions of the world’s greatest pictures at low cost, 
and records of the world’s greatest music at surpris- 
ingly low prices. 

“The pretty country girl” as seen by C. M. C. is only 
a symbol of advancing rural culture. 


Neighbors, Not Foreigners, Will Furnish 
Competition in Cotton Production 


ANY appear to believe that the cotton growers 
of the South are likely to soon lose their 
supremacy in the world’s cotton production. 
They cite as evidence of this a 40 per cent increase in 
Argentina, a 12 per cent increase in Egypt, a 3 per cent 
increase in India, 10 per cent in Peru, and 20 per eent 
in Brazil, and similar increases.in other countries. | / 


These statements are misleading to those who do not. 








know or consider the small acreages previously planted 
in those countries. For instance, a 12% per cent in- 
crease of the acreage in Egypt this year over last only 
amounts to about 220,000 acres, and with this increase 
the acreage is still less than in 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. 
The 40 per cent increase in Argentina only -amounts 
to about 100,000 acres, and the 20 per cent increase 
estimated for Brazil only amounts’ to an increase of 
300,000 acres. A 10 per increase in Peru means an 
increase of about 20,000 acres. The increase in India 
is estimated at 3 per cent, which is about 650,000 acres 
increase over last year. In short, the predicted -increase 
in Egypt, India, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, South 
Africa, etc., will not amount to more than 1,500,000 
acres. -The increase in the Southern states for 1924 
over 1923 was more than the increase for all these 
other countries combined. In fact, the increase in the 
acreage gathered in Texas alone in, 1923 over 1922 -vas 
2,200,00 acres, or about 500,000 acres more than the 
total increase in this year’s plantings in all foreign 
countries, 

Whether prices remain relatively high or not, there 
will probably be an increase in acreage planted in for- 
eign countries during the next and future decades, and 
the higher the prices the greater the increases in acre- 
age, but it will be many years, longer than any of us 
will live, before the increased production in foreign 
countries will threaten the supremacy of America in 
world cotton production. The increase in foreign pro- 
duction will probably not equal the increase in foreign 
demand for the next ten or twenty years at least. 

Increasing the acreage greatly in any new crop, 
especially in cotton in these new countries, providing 
gins and warehouses and other marketing facilities, 
and teaching these peoples to grow and handle the 
crop is a show and difficult task. Revolutions occur in 
politics and governments, but not in crop production or 
agriculture. 

The present American cotton farmer does not need 
to fear the competition of foreign countries, but he has 
reason to fear the competition of his own countrymen. 
He must increase his own efficiency in producing the 
crop in order that che earnings per worker in his cotton 
fields will be increased. 

This scare-talk about the een se in cotton produc- 
tion in foreign countries is all-“buyers’ talk,” and need 
worry no American cotton producer who devotes intel- 
ligence and energy to more efficient production and 
marketing. 


Getting Extra Profits From Seed 
Cowpeas 
B: CAREFUL management in gathering and mar- 


keting, many farmers can add considerably to the 
farm income by selling cowpeas to those who 


waht them next spring. 


In the first place, if more than one variety is grown, 
then as each kind of cowpea is gathered, it should be 
stored separately so that there is no possibility of their 
getting mixed. If bins or other storage space is not 
adequate for keeping them separate, they may be 
stored in sacks or cotton sheets and each package 
labeled correctly. 

The ripe pods should not be left long in the field. 
Exposure t) rain and dew will cause the peas to be- 
come discolored, mildewed, and sprouted, and lower 
the market price 20 to 50 cents per bushel. The final 
controlling factor iniluencing their sale price is clean- 
ing when threshed or after threshing. One cent or less 
in time and labor devoted to getting a bushel of seed 
in a perfectly clean and marketable condition will often 
add from 10 to 25 cents to the price we get for the 


cleaned seed. 


The cowpea seed industry is well distributed over 


the South and represents a large money return, even 


under conditions of careless harvesting and careless 
fitting for market, now so common. 

The greater part of or cowpea seed crop originates 
in small quantities in the hands of thousands of farm- 
ers. Middlemen who buy these small lots for resale 
often make more profit than those who produce them. 
This loss in returns can be overcome if the seed in 
each county is carefully prepared, for market, put in 
new, uniform bags, pooled, and sold in carlots, or direct 
to consumers through the aid of the county agent or 
some other local officer acting as salesman for the 
growers. In one South Carolina county, the codper- 
ative sales of cowpeas amounted to more than $10.000, 
and represented a saving of about 50 cents a bushel 
which went into the pockets of those who produced 
the cowpeas. 


The cowpea crop in many sections is short and ‘dam- 
aged this year, and first-class seed of standard varie- 
ties promise to bring even better prices than the very 
satisfactory prices they have brought in the past sev- 
eral years. 


The great prominence given the soybean and velvet 
bean in the past ten years’ has. served to make better 
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known the good qualities of the cowpea, as well as its 
companions, in summer gathering of nitrogen from the 
air, and hay and fertility production. Nothing has 
been fqund to take the place of the cowpea as human 
food. No matter how many other legumes we grow 
on our farms and no matter how great the acreage 
given them now or in the future, every farm should 
produce its own food and seed supply of cowpeas with 
a goodly surplus for sale. But to get maximum profits 
from what we sell, we must be businesslike in handling 
this valuable crop and save pure seed and make these 
clean. 


The itor’s 
SOs. 


A Million Bales, More or Less 
Accidental Learning 

Music From the Pasture Fence 

More Progress for the Farmer 

A st pans to cotton growers in Middle Alabama 





and parts of Mississippi and Arkansas, the 25,000 

growers or more who furnished the Crop Re- 
porting Board with the facts for its estimates of the 
1924 crop are wrong by about a million bales. They 
say the deterioration of the crop has been much more 
severe than the estimates indicate. In other localities 
farmers say the crop is better than estimated. Frankly, 
we have no opinion to offer. For the sake of the better 
price per pound we should like to believe the crop is 
about a million bales smaller than the estimate. For 
the sake of the thousands of small farm families who 
are dependent on cotton for food and clothing and the 
ordinary comforts of life, we can’t help but hope there 
is more cotton there than anyone knows about. But if 
the cotton is not there, then we hope the world will 
know it in time for needy families to get the best pos- 
sible price for what they have. In the meantime, the 
government estimates are about the safest we have. 
They are made up from the reports of 25,000 or more 
farmers scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the South. 

* *~ * 

Recently B. L. Moss sent in “an observation to the 
effect that he believed he had the evidence that potash 
fertilizer actually reduced damage from cotton wilt. 
Such a thing was practically unheard of, but believing 
in Moss as an observer and theorizing on the resistance 
offered to disease b¥ a vigorous plant, we published his 
statement. Imagine our interest, therefore, at seeing 
that very thing at Auburn recently. Homer Tisdale of 
the agronomy staff had curiosity to know if there was 
any difference in the value of the potash in various 
potash fertilizers. So he decided last spring to try out 
kainit, muriate of potash, and Trona potash. It was 
mere accident that the only field available for this test 
was one badly infested with wilt. 


applied. Just count the dead stalks. A glance shows 
a heavy loss of cotton on the strips that got no potash, 
and a comparatively light loss on those that received 
kainit. While the muriate and Trona very clearly had 
reduced the wilt, they did not seem to be so éffective as 
kainit. The entire test was repeated three times and 
the result was the same in each case. Only the weigh- 
ing of the picked cotton will tell whether the potash 
paid. Further tests will tell if the 
happen next year and years to follow under different 
growing conditions. 
* * * 


Ada has been working for the white folks for a good 


many years, but she can't see how the little box they 4 
radio can pick up music and talk right out of © 
She knows it must be hooked on to the tele- @ 
phone or it couldn’t work. Radio sets are hooked on | 
to a good many kinds of wires and they are not de- 4 
One man on The Pro- | 
gressive Farmer force didn’t have an outside antenna, © 
co he hitched his set on the bed springs and let them 


call the 
the air. 


pendent on the telephone wires. 


pick up the waves. Another picked up music over 


the clothes line. 


He wired that he was receiving their 


casting stations. 
Now 


program clear and loud via the pasture fence. 


isn’t that going some—connecting up the radio with a 


the bed springs, the clothes line, the pasture fence, or 
the fence around the poultry yard: and getting the most 
beautiful of music, the weather’ and market: reports, 
political speeches, and what not. What will we be 


doing next? 
* * * 


Yours for just as marked progress in the building of. 
greater farm incomes, 





You don’t have to’ 
read the signs to tell where the potash was or was not . 
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same thing will ~ 





But one of the latest was announced 4 
in a telegram from a farmer to one of the big broad- = 
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hy Don’t Dixie Farmers Make More? 


One More Message From the Late Proj. W. F. Massey 





EEK before last I discussed on this page, 
“Why have Northern and Western farmers 
heretofore made larger profits than Southern 


farmers?” In that article I set forth my own 


views, and I was very much 
interested a day or two later 
to run across a discussion of 
the same ree by the late 
Prof. W. F. Massey. 

It very he happens that 
folks will heed the words of 
a dead man even more than 
a living man’s, and it also 
seems rather fitting to have 
another message from Pro- 
fessor Massey for The Progresstve Farmer read- 
ers since his birthday comes this week—he would 
have been eighty-five years old had he lived to 
Tuesday, September 30. Anyhow I was so much 
interested in running across this old article of 
Professor Massey's that I am giving it in full 
herewith as a fitting follow-up to my own discus- 
sion week before last. 





CLARENCE POE 











Northern and Western farmers grow, and also 

keep the monopoly of the cotton crop. And yet the 
Northern and Western farmers, without any cotton, 
produce a larger amount per hand employed thari the 
Southern farmers do._They pay 
higher taxes and cultivate land val- 
ued at $200 to $250 an acre, and 
yet make bigger profits than we 
do. Let us inquire why this is so. 


I 


In the first place, the Northern 
and Western farmers havg always 
been compelled to economize in 
human. labor, not only because 
of the scarcity of labor for the 
farms, but because of the higher 
wages. Hence they employ ghorse power and labor- 
saving machinery more than the Southern farmer 
does. Last year I passed a large field that was being 
prepared for wheat. There were but three men in the 
field, but the three men were working ten horses. Two 
men, each with three horses, were running double disk 
harrows, while the third man with four horses was 
working a drag harrow which covered about the same 
extent of land as the two disk harrows. In the South, 
with lighter implements and lighter teams, it would at 
best have taken five men to prepare the land with ten 
horses. 

To show the different methods even in a couple of 
hundred miles from north southward, I rode in June 
down the railroad from Wilmington, Del., to Cape 
Charles, Va. In the upper end of Delaware the farms 
were models of clean cultivation and beautiful homes. 
In the cornfields I saw men riding on two-horse culti- 
vators—one man with a pair of horses going rapidly 
down the rows and doing more and better work than 
two men with the two horses and smaller implements. 

Farther south, in lower Delaware and Maryland, I 
saw no two-horse cultivators, but they were using 
cultivators still, When I reached the Virginia coun- 
ties I saw four men in a field of corn, each with a 
one-horse turning plow, going twice in each row, 
“barring-off.” That is to say, they were throwing a 
furrow away from each row of corn, and later they 
would go through the same process and throw it back. 
One man in the upper Delaware fields was doing more 
and better work with a pair of horses than the Virginia 
farmers were doing with four men and four horses. 
And the corn in Upper Delaware was larger than in 
Virginia, 

II 


In the next place, the Northern and Western farmers 
have better farm labor, and while they pay higher 
Wages, they get more labor for the money -paid than 
the Southern farmer does. 

Some years ago I attended a farmers’ institute in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, about a mile south of the 
New York line. It was in December, and the whole 
country there was covered with snowdrifts, and every- 
thing was on runners. But the farmers were busy 
feeding dairy” cows or beef cattle. I, had a crowded 

se at my lectures, and they jor ity seemed to be 
husky yohite nich twenty to |thitty Yyears ,old, fine 


Tx Southern farmer can grow all the staple crops 
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By CLARENCE POE °’ 


were working on the farms for wages, and every one 
of them had in view the final getting of a farm for 
himself. They stick to the job early and late, and do 
not run off to the baptizings and woods meetings and 
excursions, and never consider Saturday afternoons as 
differing from other afternoons. And while the wages 
are appareptly high, each of those men, with the im- 
proved implements and teams used, will accomplish 
more than four Negroes in the South using the one- 
horse implements. Hence this class of labor is really 
cheaper than the Negro labor of the South. 


Ill 


These two items give the Northern farmer some ad- 
vantages over the Southern one. He has more 
efficient and intelligent labor, and makes it more effec- 
tive through the greater use of horsepower and imple- 
ments that economize human labor. 


So far as the labor itself is concerned, it will take a 
long time for the Southern farmer to better himself. 
But even the inefficient labor we have to depend upon 
can be made far more effective by increasing the horse- 
power and the capacity of the implements used. 


Then so far as farms are concerned, the Northern 
and Western farmers economize labor by having clean 
fields and long rows. No fields chopped up with 
patches of bushes, but whole clean fields. Time used 
in turning around in the patchwork fields one sees in 
the South is a woeful waste of time and labor, and to 
use good machinery and implements of cultivation -we 
need clean open fields and not patches. 

Then we have a lack of interest in crops that,can be 
produced in equal amount in the South as in the West, 
and sold at higher prices in the South. Take the typi- 
cal Western state of Iowa and the typical Southern 
state of North Caroli: The average yield of hay for 
ten years in North Carolina has been 1.38 tons an acre. 
Iowa for ten years has had an average of 1.39 tons ant 
acre or practically the same as North Carolina. And 
yet Iowa grows 2,950,000 acres in hay, while North 
Carolina grows 320,000 acres. 


One great drawback to more profitable farming is the 
gentral idea that all the other crops are simply “sup- 
plies” and that there is no money in anything but 
cotton or tobacco. I know at least one farmer who 
grows cotton profitably and grows corn to the’ extent 
of many thousands of bushels, and makes corn at a 
cost 11 cents a bushel and gets an average of 75 cents 
a bushel for it.* 





“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST” 


ERE is an exquisitely phrased description 
of many alluring country things beloved by 
one Alabama woman reader:— 


White pine floors and rag rugs that are like open books, 

Old albums full of old-fashioned folk; an ancient clock 
that struggles to chime, and candlesticks. 

Dim attics with rough dusty rafters, where old books 
and trunks and mice and birds stay, 

And the quiet friendly bustling of a rainy day. 

Old broken fences covered with vines and drowsy can- 
dleflies that have danced all night, 

Wise gray-headed dandelions nodding to yellow but- 
» terflies, 

The sound” of far-off bells and wood-chopping before 
dawn and echoes. 

A low fork in a tree and slim maidenly saplings and 
all trees. 

Clumsy, dusty bumblebees that tumble out of holly- 
hocks and flowers, 

Tiny shells that have lost their tenants, 

And pure white sand in the bed of a brook, and the 
pitiful helplessness of a dragonfly in the water. 
Spider webs in the sun, showing costly, dewy jewels; 

Low dainty bushes that robins love, 

A path in the woods, 

HoNow stumps and holes in trees and tiny blue eggs, 

A hickory nut that a squirrel has tasted, 

Furry kittens, a puppy’s muddy tracks, and little pink 
sunbonnets, 

Smooth round stones, 
leave; 

The rough, dusty 


and silky skins that snakes 

touch of elm leaves and the peace- 
ful sight of a bird against a cloud. 

Familiar footsteps, and dainty peach blossoms, 
the sad, lonesome odor of a bonfire, 

Trickling water, and the touch of cool 

The smell of sage and lavender, 

Velvety soft moss growing around the roots of trees, 

And cool many-scented breezes, 

The friendly creaking of an old rocking-chair, 

And dying moans of burning logs, 

Moist brown earth sprinkled with shattered corn tassels, 

jot the smooth, glossiness, of wheat straw. 

ink clo ‘. after,” a storm, and the soft coveteviog 

pe) "dreonal s of igh pease wists oeadss ‘sed stars. 


and 


fingers, 














But the thousands of men called farmers, whose sole 
idea of the soil is a place to put commercial fertilizers, 
cannot grow corn at a cost of 11 cents a bushel. The 
man who does so always has a heavy sod to turn for it 
and manure to go on that sod, making corn and pre- 
paring the land to make heavier crops of wheat and 
cotton too. 

IV 


The greatest reason then for the difference between 
the productive value of labor in the South and in the 
North and West is the one-crop idea, and the everlast- 
ing. keeping of the land in clean cultivation till the 
average cotton farm has simply the dead skeleton of a 
soil, which the farmer tries every year to galvanize 
into some sort of life with the commercial fertilizers 
bought on credit. In the old soil, continually kept ex- 
pesed to the sun, the bacterial life that made it really 
living soil, has been burnt out till only the dead skele- 
ton of sand and clay remains, 


If, through better farming, the general average could 
be raised to a bale an acre, the cotton crop of the 
South could be grown on one-third the area now de- 
voted to it, and the other two-thirds could be produc- 
ing profitable crops of corn, wheat, oats, and hay, and 
there would be cattle on a thousand hills where none 
tread today because there is no grass there. - 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 
The Best Biography of Andrew Jackson 











NEW bust of Andrew Jackson is soon to be 
A unveiled in the Hall of Fame in New York City. 

This makes it a fitting time to call attention to 
one of the really great biographies of this century, 
“The Party Battles of the Jackson Period,” by Claude 
Bowers (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $2). 


The great services of Andrew Jackson in making 
the government of the United States a real democracy 
have never yet been appreciated by our people. 
Andrew Jackson in the Democratic Party and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the Republican Party exemplified as 
no other great Americans have done the spirit of the 
American pioneer, the plain farmer and man of the 
people; they were genuine Americans; men of a type 
no other country could have produced. Lincoln created 
the phrase, “a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people,” but Andrew Jackson lived that doctrine 
a generation ahead of him and fought for it almost 
with his life’s blood. “The Party Battles of the Jack- 
son Period,” is almost as vivid a piece of writing as 
a play of Shakespeare’s, and ought to be in the library 
of every educated Southerner. 

(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy this book may do so by 
clipping out this notice, printing his mame and address clear- 


.ly on the margin, and forwarding to The Progressive Farmer 
with the price mentioned.) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Joy of Living 


y IS in October, perhaps as in no other month, that 











practically everybody would re-echo Browning’s 
sentiment— 
“How good is man’s life—the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 
One is reminded, too, of that memorable passage in 
George Borrow’s “Lavengro” :— 


“Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish to 
die? : A Romany Chal would wish to live 
forever !” 

“In sickness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if T 
could only feel that, I would gladly live forever.” 

U 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Wes FEN a resolute young’ fellow steps up’ to the 














great bully, ane World; and takes ‘him eng 4 a 
i! the bag ted he is often gel sigs $0. 






Corn Too High Priced for Feeding Beef 
Cattle 


HOSE who feed beef cattle the coming winter 
should not ignore the findings of the experiment 
stations. It has been proved, time and again, by 
the experiment stations both North and South, that 
when corn is high priced, the cheapest beef is made on 
silage and cottonseed meal, or 
other oil meals. When corn is $1 
a bushel or more and cottonseed 
meal not over $45 a ton, the addi- 
tion of corn to a ration of silage, 
any cheap dry roughage, and cot- 
tonseed meal, will increase the cost 
of gains and lessen the profits, 
when the feeding period is not 
over 100 to 120 days. 


Better gains will be made by the 





TAIT BUTLER 
a“ 


addition of corn, and the selling price may be a little 
better, but on these shorter feeding periods there will 


be a better chance for profit when the present high 
priced corn is left out of the ration, if silage is used. 
Even for longer feeding periods, it will be necessary 
this year, when silage is used, to reduce the corn to a 
minimum and substitute the relatively cheaper oil 
meals. 
Corn is now quoted on Southern markets at $1.30 to 
$1.40 a bushel and cottonseed meal at from $40 to $45 
per ton. Of course, in sections of the South where 
there is a surplus of corn, farm prices will be much 
lower than on the selling markets of the South, but 
beef cattle feeders anywhere must reduce the corn 
ration and feed with much skill if they expect to make 
money feeding beef cattle on corn this winter, unless 
there is a good increase in the price of beef cattle. 
A as good for a cow as cottonseed hulls? I have 
been told by some that they contain too much 
potash. How much of the ground cobs should be fed? 
Also, how do cornstalks rank, when ground fine, with 


cottonseed hulls as a feed for cows?” 


Grinding Low-grade Roughages 


READER writes: “Are corn cobs ground fine 


We assume that our reader means corn “stover” 
when he says corn “stalks.” Stover includes stalks 
and leaves, or the corn plant except the ears. The 


following shows the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
each of ground corn cobs, cottonseed hulls, and corn 


stover :— 
| 


| 
| Protein 











| 
Carbohydrates | Fat 
| ing Weis 
Corn cobs (ground)........ 0.4 ibs. 47.3 Ibs. | 0.2 Ibs. 
Cottonseed hulls............ 0.3 Ibs. | 33.3 Ibs. | 1.5 Ibs. 
RO BOO VON sic 06 cdo gscncecss| aok MGs | 42.4 Ibs. | 0.7 Ibs 
There is scarcely any doubt, but corn cobs finely 


ground are fully equal to cottonseed hulls in feeding 
value. Of course, both are very low grade roughages. 
As to the amo: nat that should be fed, it must be stated 
that to masticate or chew and digest these materials 
requires as much energy as they yield, but in this work 


the cow develops heat to keep her body warm. She 
can use as much of these low-grade roughages eco- 


nomically as will supply the heat to keep the body 
warm. That is, only limited quantities of such rough- 
ages should be fed to the dairy cow. In fact, while 
the cow needs roughage, the less she gets of these low- 
grade kinds the better, if she can be given green feed, 
silage, or legume hay instead. If no other, or none of 
these better kinds of roughage, is avail- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


In order to get the corn cobs eaten, it is necessary 
to grind them. It is also true that grinding corn 
stover will cause it to be entirely eaten, whereas when 
fed whole only from 50 to 75 per cent is consumed, 
depending on its quality and the scarcity of other bet- 
ter roughage received by the cows. 


But grinding these low-grade roughages does not 
make a concentrate of them nor largely increase their 
quality. If they are the only roughages available, it 
may pay to grind them rather than feed them whole, 
but it will not pay to make dairy cows depend on these 
materials, ground or otherwise, for their entire rough- 
age. When ground, and grains or other concentrates 
mixed with them, the cow may eat more in order to 
get the grain, but she is not fooled in any way—only 
the owner is being fooled if he imagines he is making 
a good roughage out of these materials by grinding 
them. 

There is only 6.6 pounds of potash in 1,000 pounds 
of corn cobs, therefore we do not think there is any 
serious danger of injuring the cows by too much pot- 
ash, although there is possibly more in corn cobs than 


the cow really needs if corn cobs are the roughage, but 
alfalfa or lespedeza hay, and not one-sixth as much as 
READER has a milk cow which he says is get- 

It is not often that a good dairy cow gets fat while 
especially until she has been milking eight to ten 
eat enough to produce a large flow of milk and at the 


there is less than one-half as much potash in corn cobs 
as in red clover hay, not over one-third as much as in 
in cowpea hay. 
Cow Getting Too Fat 
A ting “too fat.” He has for feed, clover hay, 
wheat, oats, corn, cotton seed, and wheat bran. 

giving milk. In fact, it is difficult to feed a really good 
dairy cow so that she will get fat while giving milk, 
months. A good dairy cow has the tendency to convert 
feed into milk so highly developed that she will seldom 
same time lay on fat, especially when in a full flow of 
milk, or when the calf is young. 


One is, therefore, forced to suspect that possibly this 
cow is not a large milker or has been in milk for a 
long time and is possibly in-calf again. 


the kind of feed has an influence on the 
amount of flesh the cow carries. Feeds rich in fat, 
like oorn, wheat and cotton-seed, for instance, have a 
tendency to cause a cow to lay fat on her body and the 
cow having such a tendency should not be fed too large 
a proportion of this class of feeds. 

We suggest the following mixture of the grains 
named for this cow, feeding about one pound of the 
mixture to three pounds of milk, if the milk is rich in 


Of course, 


‘fat, and one pound of grains to 3%4 to 4 pounds of 


milk if it is low in butterfat. 

Equal parts of the concentrates nastind-—whieet: corn, 
oats, bran, and cotton seed—will have a nutritive ratio 
of about 1 of digestible protein to 6 of digestible car- 
bohydrates and fats. This is about right for a cow 
giving two gallons of milk a day, but is not quite 
enough protein for a cow giving three gallons or more. 
As this cow has a tendency to lay on flesh, she should 
also have more protein and less carbohydrates. But 
her roughage is clover hay, and this should supply all 
the additional protein she will require. 


The Progressive Farmer” 


October Suggestions for the Cow Man? 


This cow should have all the clover hay she will 
eat. She will eat from fifteen to twenty pounds of 
this hay, being a medium sized cow, and a larger cow 
will eat more. 

If we assume that this cow is fed ten pounds of the 


grain mixture and eighteen pounds of the red clover | 


hay per day, she will get 2.44 pounds of digestible pro- 


tein, 12.24 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, and 91 % 


pound of digestib'e fat. This ration has a nutritive” 
ratio of just a little less than 1 of protein to 6 of car-~ 
bokydrates and fat. 


If it is desired to increase the 


proportion of protein to the other nutrients, as should © 
. . * . . wa 
be done if the cow is giving a large quantity of milk, © 


or still shows a tendency to lay on too much flesh, we ~ 
suggest that in the grain mixture 2 parts of oats and ~ 
wheat bran be used to 1 part of the other feeds. 


Or. — 


cottonseed meal might be substituted for the cotton = 


seed. 


2 es oS, 


In feeding wheat and oats to a dairy cow, they should a 


be ground or thoroughly soaked. If this is not done,=. 


the small hard wheat grains will pass through the cow. a 
It will also usually pay to grind oats for) 


undigested. 
dairy cows. 


Why a Cow “Holds Up” Her Milk 


“ HAT makes a cow hold up her milk, and 
what will cause her to give it down?” ; 


The cow does not wilfully or voluntarily = 


“hold up” her milk. The function of milk secretion 
is not under the control of the will of the cow. When 
a cow appears to 
refuses to “give down” 


some unusual condition, and is due to the effects of 
this on that part of the nervous system which controls 
milk secretion, or the formation of milk in the udder. 
For instance, a.cow that has become accustomed to 
being fed while being milked, may not “give down” her 


“hold up” her milk, or apparently 7 
her milk, it is the result of 4 
some interference with her habit, some excitement, or ~ 


milk if not fed. Or cows that are allowed to suckle their ~ 


their milk if the calf is 
just 


may not “give down” 
or is not allowed to nurse a little 


calves, 
not present, 
before milking is started. 


Also the presence of a* | 


strangedog, or being excited by any unusual condition, / 


may interfere with milk formation and appear to cause 
the cow to “hold up” her milk. This shows how im- 
portant it is to train the heifer properly with her first 
calf, and also to start right when any other calf is 
young. The cow is much a creature of habit and any 
change is likely to lessen the milk flow. 

The writer as a boy milked cows that were taught to 
stand out in the open without feed to be milked. The 
cow was taught to give herself up to being milked 
without any disturbing influence or condition. Some, 
however, think it best to feed the cow while’ she is 
being milked. It may be easier to teach the heifer to 
enjoy being milked by feeding her when the milking is 
first started, but I believe it much more pleasant for 
the milker afterward, and probably better for the cow, 
to teach her that she is to devote herself entirely to 


being milked, without any distracting influences or con- 4 


ditions, and then making no change in the surroundings ~ 


afterward. 
Some milkers are better than others, and cows like’ 
some milkers better than they do others. 


A cow that has a 


been milked by a good milker. for a long tinie may fail ™ 


to “give down” her milk if there is a change of milkers. ~ 
A gentle, quiet person who milks rapidly and strongly 7 
with the full hand makes the best milker, 





able, then the cow should be given 
enough of these low-grade roughages to 
give the required bulk to her feed, which 
she must have. Buf-even when these 
are the only roughages she should prob- 
ably not be given over ten to fifteen 


An Evening in the Barn—y. cat? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


and his mood. 


rattle of his halter-shank, his 
I know which cow is 


From the foregoing, it is evident what 
a is necessary to prevent a cow from “hold- | 


change and allow nothing to excite of ~ 
disturb her. Allow the calf to suck only 


temper 
once, then take it away while the cow 18 


ing up” her milk. Teach her how she q 
should be milked, and then make no = 





pounds a day. We repeat, that the cow 
should be given but very little of these 
roughages, probably not over three to five 
pounds a day, but,should be given better 
roughage, such as green pasturage, silage, 
and legume hay, one or twWo, or all three 
in some cases. If the cow is on pasture 
or getting silage, a few pounds of these 
low-grade dry roughages may be given 
if there is no legume hay available. 


Corn stover is a better roughage than 
corn cobs or cottonseed hulls, but it is 
still a low-grade roughage, and the same 
statements made above regarding cotton- 
seed hulls and ground corn cobs, apply, 
only in a little less degree, to feeding 
corn stover to a dairy cow. Beyond a 
smiall-amount, she is entitled to a better 


= te 








At evening when I’ve done the chores 
and all the stock are fed I never 
chase myself indoors and go at once 
to bed; I like to linger in the barn and 
hear the horses chank and sit around, 
perhaps, and darn a ragged halter-shank. 
I like to note the sweet content, the 
comfort and the rest, and whiff the oats 
and clover scent from manger, mow and 
nest. I like to hear the purring sound 
as horses chew their oats, as Jerseys 
move their heads around or lick their 
shining coats. I know each heves's rae: 
as he consum 


eating bran just by the sound she makes, 
and when my eyes are closed I can tell 
which one stamps or shakes. Old Nell, 
the mare I bought from Jones, eats with 
a snappy “click,’’ much like a mastiff 
eating bones, so jerky and so quick. 
Old Jasper that I bought from Stubb 
chews at a lazy pace, he sees no reason 
why his grub should hurry to its place. 
Old Buckskin takes a bite of oats and 
then a bite of hay and makes a noise 
like seven shoats consuming curds and 
whey. Old Ned is very much alert and 
always wide-awake, he seems to think 
he may get hurt, so watches Jim and 
Jake; between his bites he jerks his 
head and pricks his pointed ears, but 
he is silly, poor old Ned, and has no 
cause for fears! Yes it is fun to sit out 
here for half an hour or more, I do it 
many timé8ea year, I do‘it-o’er and o’er. 
These animals are all my chums, we’re 
cronies to the cores, that’s why I pal 
with the old bums’ when I have done my 


hores. 





out of the stall, or draw her attention 7 
away with feed, until the calf is quietly 7 
removed, and then do not allow the cow 
to see or hear the calf again. d 

Milk in the same way every time, as z 
nearly as possible, and at the same time = 
and under the same conditions. Be kind 
and gentle with the cow, avoiding ally 
noise, confusion, or excitement, and milk” 
rapidly with a strong, full hand. 
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{ 0OSE hay becomes dusty and musty. 
Baling hay keeps out the dust an@ 
preserves, the hay. Baled hay is m ot 
more valuable as a feed than loose ha 
even when the loose hay is housed @ 
put into shocks. . There is no more us 
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The Floor-Covering Event of the Year! 


For the’ first time in ‘two years, genuine nationally advertised Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs, By-the-Yard and Rug-Border will be offered at special 
bargain prices.. This nation-wide Sale comes just at the time when women 
everywhere are putting their homes in readiness for winter. It gives every woman 
the opportunity to place these richly colored, labor-saving floor-coverings in 
every room of her home at a real saving in money. 


If you have used Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs you know their beauty — their 
remarkable money and labor-saving features — and you cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the bargains that the special prices represent. If you have not yet had 
Congoleum in your home, you shionht dep what beautiful, sanitary, and practical 
floor-covering you can buy for amazingly little money. 


One of the greatest charms of Congoleum Rugs—the warmth and artistry of 
their colors—cannot be appreciated from this advertisement. You must see the 
rugs to realize how beautiful your floors can be made at such small cost. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


All the Gold-Seal Congoleum offered in this Sale is fresh, new goods. All of it 
carries the famous Gold Seal pledge of “‘ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back.”’ For your own protection, don’t fail to look for the Gold Seal! It is 
pasted on the face of the patterns. 


Remember that these reduced prices are in force October 6th to 11th only. 
Wherever you may live you will find a Congoleum dealer near you. Don’t ~*~ Pattern 
delay. After Saturday evening, October 11th, regular prices will be reinstated. No. 408 





Beautiful, Harmonious Patterns. Con- Waterproof and Greaseproof. The firm, 


goleum patterns are the most distinctive you _ sanitary surface is waterproof and _rotproof. 

can imagine. There are elaborate effects | Even grease can be wiped up in a jiffy. 

for rile Ae dining-room and bedroom— Need No Fastening. Congoleum Rugs lie flat 

simple designs for kitchen and bathroom. and will not curl at the edges or corners. No 

Easily Cleaned. No tiresome sweeping or tacks or cement are ever required. 

beating as with old-fashioned, woven floor- Economical. Congoleum Rugs at regular 

coverings — a damp cloth quickly removes _ prices are a real bargain. At these special prices Pattern ‘ 
every speck of dust and dirt. they represent unusual value. No. 516 MLR: 


Huddy if lvintiniy, duis | 


ConGcoLEuM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston ~ Chicago San Francisco Dallas Kansas City 
Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Go [ d S a [ Important Warning! ry 
e€ There is only one “Congoleum” and ig Pattern 


ts identified by the Gold Seal pasted on 
the face of every pattern. The name 
“Congoleum” is a registered trade name 
and the exclusive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If you want 
“Congoleum” be sure to ask for it by 
name and look for the Gold Seal. 
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Hairy Vetch for Soil Improvement ~— 


The Progressive Farier 


VIL—Apply at Least 400 Pounds of Acid Phosphate at Sowing Time 
By F. E. BOYD 


OST failures with hairy vetch are 

due to the absence of nodule-form- 

ing bacteria, but on some soils 
thoroughly inoculated with these bac- 
teria, vetch may fail, due to an insuffi- 
cient amount of certain plant food ele- 
ments. 

In order that plants may make normal 
growth, it is quite necessary that they 
have access to 10 or 15 different plant 
food elements. There are 10 elements 
known to be essential to plant growth, 
but usually only four of these, namely, 
phosphorus (phosphoric acid), potassium 
(potash), nitrogen (ammonia), and cal- 
cium (lime), are so deficient ‘in the soil 
that they must be added to supply the 
ordinary needs of our general crops. 

In determining which of these four 
elements are essential to maximum 
growth of hairy vetch, the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station conducted tests 
throughout the state with acid phosphate, 
potash, lime, both alone and in various 
combinations. In no case did vetch re- 
spond to the use of potash. Since the 
average acre of Alabama soil contains 
approximately 9,000 pounds of potash in 
the surface seven inches, vetch is able 
to get all it needs from the natural sup- 
ply in the soil. .Therefore, an applica- 
tion of potash directly to the vetch is not 
necesscry. 

Except in a very few instances vetch 
has not responded to the application of 
lime. Only on those fields where local 
demonstrations have conclusively proved 
the need for it, is lime recommended 
for vetch. However, an application of 
lime may be very beneficial to the land. 

Vetch is a leguminous plant and when 
properly inoculated gets its nitrogen sup- 
ply from the 70,000,000 pounds over every 
acre of land. Vetch shows a marked 
increase in growth following a summer 
legume turned under. Commercial ni- 


Winter 


trogen is not recommended for this crop. 

As a result of experiments conducted 
at Auburn and numerous tests and dem- 
onstrations conducted in practically every 
county in the state, it is clearly shown 
that vetch responds very markedly to 
liberal applications of phosphate. Prac- 
tically every soil in Alabama is extremely 
low in phosphoric acid, the average, 
seven inches deep, containing approxi- 
mately 700 pounds. Since our soils are 
so low in phosphoric acid, it becomes 
necessary that this element be purchased, 
and for vetch either acid phosphate or 
basic slag may be used. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the response of vetch to phosphoric acid 
is found in the Old Rotation Experiment 
at Auburn. Each plot in this experi- 
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LITTLE ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VETCH 


of acid 


This land received 160 pounds 
It did 


phosphate each year for 25 years. 
not make very large yields of vetch 


Legumes for Safe Farming . 


ment has had just 160 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre each year for the 
last 29 years, but until recent years the 
vetch made a very poor growth. Three 
years ago additional acid phosphate, at 
the rate of 400 pounds per acre, was 
added to each plot and the vetch showed 
an immediate response. The next year, 
another 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
was added, and now after about 25 
years of mediocre success, we are get- 
ting a splendid growth of vetch each 
year. 


Just seven miles from this experiment 
is the farm of T. J. Whatley, on which 
grew this last winter an excellent crop 
of first-year vetch without the use of 
acid phosphate directly to the vetch. 
This piece of land has been getting lib- 








MORE ACID PHOSPHATE, MORE VETCH 
This is the same land as in the picture 
on the left, after receiving 800 pounds 

acid phosphate im two years. A good yield 

of vetch is imdicated. 





eral applications of acid phosphate to ~ 
previous crops for several years and 

there was sufficient phosphoric acid in the ~ 
soil to produce a most excellent growth © 
of vetch. % ‘f 

With these results, and many others ~ 
just as striking, as a basis, the Alabama © 
Experiment Station recommends, except 
on land that has been highly fertilized ~ 
for previous crops, an application of at — 
least 400 pounds of acid phosphate or 
basic slag per acre at seeding time. Any 
amount less than this can hardly be — 
broadcasted over an acre. This fertij.” 
izer is especially needed on the heavier — 
soils of North Alabama, and is very de- — 
sirable on the sandy soils of South Ala-_ 
bama. 

Some farmers may draw the conclusion 
from this discussion that if a piece of 
land is liberally supplied with phosphate — 
and properly inoculated, every chance for 
failure is eliminated. Such a conclusion © 
is hardly correct, since failures may oc- 
cur where both the above requirements 
are complied with. 

The writer has come in contact with 
a few farmers who had already made up 
their minds that vetch could not be 
grown sucessfully on their particular wf 
farms. bs 
few pounds of vetch seed and announce 
at the same time, “I have an old hill- 
side field, gullied and washed away down 
to the clay; a piece of land, for all prac- 
tical purposes, absolutely worthless and 
too poor to sprout peas. I'll sow my ™ 


vetch on this land and if it will grow | 


there, it will grow anywhere.” He car- 
ries out his plans; the vetch makes a 
very poor growth or fails completely, and 
the farmer spends the rest of his days 
telling his neighbors that building soils 
with hairy vetch just cannot be done. 


Give vetch a chance. 
not absolutely, fool-proof. 


Clovers and Vetches Will Help Put the Farm on a Stable Basis 
- By R. E. LAMBERT 


HOUGHTFUL men all over the 

land are more interested in good 

soils than ever before. No other 
one thing has more to do with the wel- 
fare of the farmer, his family, his la- 
bor, and a successful fight against the 
boll weevil. I am glad to take off my 
hat to B. L. Moss, and others, who 
have fully demonstrated that good 
yields of cotton can be made in spite 
of the weevil by, using heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizers. 

AH of us should profit by their ex- 
perience. Such men with initiative, in- 
dustry, and management will likely con- 
tinue to prosper. On the other hand 
some of these men plant practically all 
their land to cotton, fertilize heavily, 
and depend upon good yields and prices 
to buy food, feed, and fertilizers and 
leave substantial profits. Are thgir 
methods, as a whole, saie for the av- 
erage farm:r? We must not forget 
that years like 1914 and 1920 come along 
occasionally, and then feed and fertili- 
zer expenses must be cut to the bone 
if possible. Can we afford to see how 
close we can drive to a precipice with- 
out falling over? 

The most important step towards a 
solid foundation for a majority of 
farmers is good terraces; and if such 
men will make a determined effort to 
have them in the next few months it 
will- mean a great deal to themselves 
and coming generations. It is a sin and 
a shame the way we have allowed our 
soils to, leach and wash. 

In the winter we are confronted 


-the washing winter rains which 







often reduce the fertility more than is 
‘returned the following spring. Thou- 
sands of farmers are making efforts to 
correct this mistake of the past, but 
progress has barely started. 

Winter cover crops should be the 
rule, instead of the exception, and these 
should be legumes, or legumes mixed 
with smaH grain. We can have winter 
clovers growing on pastures, meadows, 
and orchards, as well as on the culti- 
vated lands. 

Crimson clover is a favorite from 
Tennessee to New Jersey where it is 
easily started. It can be grown all over 
the South if the conditions for its suc- 
cess are understood and observed. This 
clover is hardy and does not require 
lime—both strong points in its favor. 

Hairy vetch is generally easier’ to 
start than crimson clover. With good 
inoculation, and some phosphate, fail- 
ures are rare and its makes a mass of 
vegetation to turn under. Every farmer 
should grow more vetch, it increases the 
fertility of his lands rapidly, and at 
small cost. It is not practical to have 
it reseed when used for cover crop pur- 
poses. It is best to sow it and crimson 
clover every fall. This vetch is almost 
“fool-proof” and is growing rapidly in 
favor for it is dependable even under 
adverse conditions. 

Bur clover is better known than any 
of the other winter legumes. It has 
been grown on Small areas all over the 
South. for.years, makes. a.splendid 








growth, and reseeds freely. It falls 


down easily and for that reason is not 
a good hay plant. The writer’s long ex- 
perience with bur clover justifies the 
opinion that it is not as satisfactory 
for field purposes as it is for grazing 
and patches about the farmstead. 


Yellow annual melilotus is used large- 
ly in California for cover crop pur- 
poses, and the sugar planters of Louis- 
iana find it very valuable in keeping up 
the fertility for their cane crops. This 
clover grows wild in parts of several 
Southern states—Florida among them. 
It was badly killed the past winter, as 
most other plants were, by the severe 
cold’ which followed a warm spell. It 
does not require a lime soil, but will 
not grow on very acid land without 
Kming. This is a most promising plant 
that is well worth trying because it 
makes a heavy tonnage, and is equally 
good for grazing, hay, and soil build- 
ing; it is of upright growth, making it 
easy to turnwunder with ordinary plows; 
and reseeds abundantly in May. 


Black medic is probably the best win- 
ter clover for permanent pastures, be- 
cause it combines well with the grasses, 
and-reseeds with the closest grazing. 
It also shares hanors on meadows and 
orchards with yellow melilotus, al- 
though it grows hardly half as tall; it 
is very thick with fine stems. Medic 
will be used more and more on culti- 
vated lands, because it-ripens paré of 
its seed early. This is a dependable 
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All of the above 
portant, and have 
the coming years. 
however, must have a large place if we 
are to cover the South with “a carpet ~ 


legumes are im- 
places to fill in 


of green in winter” and keep it covered © 


year after year. It is easily practical ~ 
to so rotate crops that it will not be © 
necessary to resow, or have the clovers — 
to mature seed oftener than every three — 
to five years, after they are well estab- — 
lished. 


Any of them can be grown on the — 
best soils of the average farm with good — 
inoculation and phosphate. Lime will 7 
generally pay, and farmers will gradu- ~ 
ally use it more and more, with phos- ~ 
phate, to feed the clovers, so that they © 
can feed their soils and stock. When ~ 
legume crops can be grown so easily that 7 


will store as much nitrogen per acre as | 
‘ ; ‘ s 
is contained in several hundred pounds © 
of nitrate of soda, with loads of humus © 
thrown in extra, is it not stramge that 7 
more are not grown? The farmer who 7 


will remain blind to these values will ~ 
sooner or later- have to let someone else 
who will grow them have his land. 


he 
a 


Clovers, vetches, beans, and peas will 
not only give rich soils and beautiful 
surroundings, but will mean more cot- — 


ton on fewer acres, and livestock and © 


other products for the market. Such 7 
farming is both safe and sane, and will © 
put the South in the forefront of Amer- 
ican agriculture and world leadership) 
wilt be within our reach. Who=can Co) 
timate the opportunity that lies before® 
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500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 
book gives you the same 


opportunity for satisfac- 


tion and saving. 
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of the Savings this Catalogue offers? 


Wie you need to buy any- 
thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and gives you the right price — 
always. 


It is easy and pleasant 

to order from Ward’s 
Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 

Satisfactory way of buying. . 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 


.- logue without any doubt of value and 


without the slightest risk, because you are 





Chicago 


Kansas City 





protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
Pigg Money Back if you are not Satis- 
had 





Everything for the home 


We try to picture and describe accurately 
every piece of merchandise, trying never 
to exaggerate, so that when you open your 
package you will be fully satisfied with 
your purchase. . 

Read what Mrs. R. A. Bower of Toledo; 

Ohio, says:—‘“I wish to express my ap- 

preciation of your good service and the 

good quality of your merchandise. And 

I always receive my orders inside of a 

week and everything satisfactory. Many 

times I am surprised at such wonderful 
values for the price. It is a pleasure to 
order from your catalogue.” 
We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. You will be 
amazed to find how nearly all your needs 
will be met in this Catalogue. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. And every- 
thing for the home — furniture, carpets, 
the newest things for comfort and con- 
venience — and always of Ward Quality. 


St. Paul 
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Portland, Ore. 





By “Ward Quality” we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 
wear has been shortened, where the ac- 
tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

We do not sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We offer no price baits on 
“cheap,” unsatisfactory merchandise. 





Everything for. the man 
and for the farmer’s needs 


Over 50 million dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise has been bought and manu- 
factured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff of 
expert buyers, in erica, in Europe, 
wherever cash would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. . 

Whether it be something for the home— 
tools, hardware, radio; something for the 
car—tires, batteries, accessories; orsome- 
thing for the man’s or boy’s personal 
use — clothing, shoes — whatever a man 
needs or uses, this Catalogue offers it of 
standard quality at the very lowest cash 
prices. 
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Use this catalogue— 
its large savings may 
just as well be yours 


You may as well benefit by the al- 
most weekly saving this Catalogue 
offers. Each week you buy some- 
thing. First look it up in your 
Catalogue. Use this book as mil- 
lions of other families do. There is 
just as great a saving in this book 
each week for you. 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at once, 
and your goods are on their way to 
you within 24 hours. 


Montgomety Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fe. Worth 
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The Prog?tstive Pubnial} 


Autumn Work on Alabama Farms 


Agricultural Leaders at Auburn Give Timely Suggestions 
By P.O. DAVIS 


].—Plant Vetch Seed Early 


LABAMA farmers are now sowing 
the largest acreage in hairy vetch 
ever sowed in the state in one year. 
Approximately 500,000 pounds of seed 
have been bought 
through farm bu- 
reau. channels, and 
several thousand 
pounds have been 
bought by outsiders. 
Sowing is now 
in progress. Prof. 
M. J. Funchess, di- 
rector of the Ala- 
bama_ Experiment 
Station, and F. E. 
Boyd, extension agronomist, strongly 
favor early sowing if séasons are favor- 
able. On this they now say: “Vetch seed 
should be sowed when enough moisture 
is in the ground. This does not mean the 
first light rain, but the first good rain 
or ‘mud season’ as farmers call it.” 
They recommend 20 pounds of seed to 
the acre, and repeat warnings as to the 
importance of inoculation. If the ground 
has not grown vetch they advise that 
soil from a vetch plot and pure cultures 
be used in order to reduce the possi- 
bility of failure. 

October is the main month for sow- 
ing hairy vetch seed. By sowing the 
seed in the right way, at the right time, 
and getting the plants up and inocu- 
lated before cold weather there is little 
or no danger of failure unless the plants 
should be lifted from the ground by 
repeated freezes and thawing. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


II.—Timely Codperative Work 
HEN 
what farmers can do in a coépera- 

tive way for mutual advantage in Oc- 
tober, Prof. L. N. Duncan, director, 
Alabama Extension Service, said: 

“Pool cotton and market it codpera- 
tively. This is absolutely the best way 
to sell cotton. Of course there are those 
who oppose it, but they are doing so 
for selfish reasons. The South would 
be a better and much richer section if 
at least 75 per cent of all cotton pro- 
duced were sold codperatively. The 
principle is right and sound. 


asked for suggestions as to 


“Codperate with your neighbors and 
with the teachers of your school and 
make it the very best school. 

“So much has said about the 
advantages of purebred livestock that 
everybody should be convinced on this 
point. It is known also that the best 
way to improve livestock is by using a 
purebred sire. It may cost a_ small 
farmer too much to buy a purebred bull 
but he can coéperate with his neigh- 
bors and get one at a very small cost 
per farmer. 


been 


“We can’t expect to have good fruit 
on our trees next vear unless we 
spray this fall and winter, and also 
next spring. Farmers in a community 
can cooperate and buy a spray pump 
and materials and do the work together. 

“Tn all these things your county agent 
will gladly coéperate with you.” 


IIIl.—How to Own Purebred Bull 


ASED on utility alone, purebred 

dairy cattle are almost 50 per cent 
more efficient than common stock, ac- 
cording to an investigation made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture during a nine-year period. This 
increase is based on production and not 
on breeding or sales values. 

W. L. McArthur, county agent for 
Marion County, has worked out a very 
practical plan for farmers who have 
only a.few cows to breed them.to a 
purebred bull from  high-producing 
stock. It is a codperative plan. It works 
as follows: 

Several farmers who want to breed 
their cows to a purebred bull pay enough 
rvice fees in advance to buy the bull. 


Arrangements are made with one of the 
number to take care of the bull at a 
cost’ agreed upon, which is obtained by 
additional service fees. 

This plan is proving practical in two 
or more communities. It is enabling 
farmers of Marion County to improve 
small herds until they will be almost 
purebreds. The cost per individual is 
very small, yet he has all the advantages 
he would have if he had a purebred bull 
of his own. 


IV.—Explosive Ready for Farmers 


ARMERS of Alabama now have an 

opportunity to get ati explosive at a 
very low cost. Through the county 
demonstration agents the United States 
Government has allotted 150,000 pounds 
of pyrotol, a war-salvaged explosive, 
to landowners and occupants of land in 
Alabama at the cost of distribution and 


cartridging plus freight from Gibbs- 
town, N, J. 
L. C. LeBron, agricultural engineer 


of the Extension Service, says that py- 
rotol is a powerful explosive and that 
it is very practical for ditching and 
stumping land and other purposes for 
which ordinary dynamite is used by 
farmers. It is just as safe to use as 
dynamite. 

By pooling orders and buying a car- 
load (minimum 16,000 pounds) farmers 
may obtain pyrotol at a cost of $7 per 
100 pounds, f. o. b. Gibbstown. If they 
purchase in less than carlots the cost 
will be $9.54, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Alabama has also been allotted 92,000 
No. 6 blasting caps which will be 
distributed at the rate of one cap to 
each pound of pyrotol. The cost of the 
caps will be 50 cents per shipment re- 
gardless of the size of the shipment. 

According to rules laid down by the 
Government, not less than 50 pounds 
and not more than 1,000 pounds of py- 
rotol can be allotted to any individual, 
corporation, or association. 

In Alabama, county agents will as- 
semble orders and send them to Mr. 
LeBron, who is in personal charge of 
the distribution in this state. 


V.—Keeping After Insects 
N INSECT control work W. A. 


Ruffin, extension entomologist, of- 
fers four suggestions, as follows: 

1. Destroy cotton stalks immediately 
after picking is completed. The sooner 
this is done ,the better. The idea is to 
destroy feed for boll weevils before 
frost and thereby starve them to death. 
They can live only a short time «without 


food before frost while they can live 
months without food after frost when 
they go into hibernation. Cotton stalks 
may be killed by turning them under, 
by plowing them up and turning many 
of them under with a middle-burster, or 
by cutting them to pieces with a stalk 
cutter or disk harrow. The more com- 
pletely they are turned under or de- 
stroyed the more effective the boll wee- 
vil work will be. 

2. To control corn weevils corn 
should be ,gathered early since in- 
festation takes place in the field. If 
corn is already infested with weevils 
the best way to destroy them is to store 
corn in a tight crib and use carbon di- 
sulphide, following instructions of the 
county demonstration agent. 

3. Bean beetles are now .in a large 
section of Alabama. They will soon be 
going into winter quarters in trash and 
other rubbish near where they have 
been feeding, and a good way to reduce 
their numbers is to destroy these hiber- 
nating quarters. 

4. A fall spray for fruit trees to kill 
San Jose scale and other insects, and 
also disease spores, is now in order. 
Weather conditions in the fall are fav- 
orable for spraying fruit trees, If done 
at this season the work will mt be ov- 
erlooked. Your county agent will ex- 
plain how. 


VI.—Poultry Culling Pays 
LTHOUGH July, August,. and Sep- 


tember are considered the _ best 
months for culling poultry it may be 
done in October. If you have not culled 
your flock it will certainly pay you to 
do so. Feed bids fair to be scarcer 
than usual in. Alabama this year which 
will cause the boarder hens to be more 
expensive. 


In seven poultry culling demonstra- 
tions in North Alabama, Harmon A. 
Gardner and the county farm and home 
demonstration agents recently convinced 
many as to the value of culling. 

Out of a total of 405 hens in the 
seven flocks culled, 160 were placed in 
the cull pen, leaving 245 in the layer 
group. The owners kept records on 
each group for a week. The 245 layers 
laid 749 eggs, or an average of three 
The 160 culls laid 43, or one- 
fourth of one.egg per hen. Expressed 
in another way, the ratio of eggs pro- 
duced was 1 to 12 in favor of the lay- 
ers. j 


per hen. 


This is a clear case in favor of cull- 
ing. A conservative estimate is that a 
little over half of the hens in Alabama 
are being kept at a loss. Many of them 
will never be profitable, but part of 
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136—Wheat and Rye Production in Geor- 
gia. 
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187—Wood Famine Imminent. 

247—Some Factors Affecting the Econom- 
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X-mark in the above list. 
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Valuable Bulletins Free to Georgia Readers 


OLLOIVING is a list of free bulletins, circulars, etc., issued by the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, that will help farmers this month 


Bulletins 


Circulars 


Cards 


In order to get such of the above free-bulletins, circulars, ete., 
all you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those circulars 
you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the follow- 
ing, and mail to Georgia State College of 


Bic MP tn eter het vs end be nh akied sd «2 Ss4 coho hess beans s 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., 


Georgia. 
Farm Accounting. 


255—Pecan Growing in 
263—Instructions in 
(Price 15 cents.) 
267—Feed and Care of the Dairy Calf. 
295—School-Community Pairs. 


94—Farm Poultry House. 
99—Permanent Pastures. 


Terracing. 


as you wish, 


Agriculture, Athens, Ga. Write 


have checkéd with an 
Yours very truly, 


— 
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up with your county agent at.once. . , 


them would become profitable with bet- 
ter feeding and management. 


VIIIl.—Ways to Kill Cotton Stalks 


AM DUNWOODY, a _ well-known 

farmer of Columbia, Henry County, 
Alabama, has a method for destroying 
cotton stalks which appears to be very 
practical. 


As soon as he is through picking, he 
hitches a disk harrow to-~-his tractor 
and follows the rows with the wheels on 
top of two rows. The lugs on the rear 
wheels cut and break the stalks severe- 
ly and the disk harrow which follows - 
continues the job which they have 
started. 


Mr. Dunwoody does this to kill the 
stak&ks and thereby destroy food for boll 
weevils. 


Of course a better job is done by 
turning the stalks under thoroughly, but 
this is impractical on most farms. It is 
a job which is too big for a few days 
and consequently Mr, Dunwoody’s plan 
of going over several acres in a day is 
more practical. 

Another practice which farmérs’ have 
found practical is to run a stalk cutter 
over the stalks and follow with a mid 
dle-burster which will plow up all of 
the stalks and turn a. large number of 
them under. 

These suggestions on boll weevil con- 
trol will be of maximum value if they 
are put into practice three weeks before 
frost. 


IX.—War on Plant Diseases 


ISEASE control is problem 

which cannot be overlooked. Plants 
as well as animals are susceptible to 
diseases. 


one 


According to Dr. L. E. Miles, plant 
pathologist for the Extension Service, 
now is not a time for a lull in the war 
on plant diseases. In the garden, for 
example, decayed vegetables, grass, and 
other rubbish ‘which harbor disease 
spores should be raked up and buried, 
burned, or covered with quicklime to 
destroy these spores. 

Sanitation is of equal importance in 
the orchard. Mummies 6r dried fruits 
on the trees should be knocked off, 
raked up with those on the ground, and 


burned. 
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The Windmill Pumps Water 


| HAVE a windmill. It is easy to keep 
in order, and I have piped the water 
all over the farm from the wind- 
mill. We have 3%-inch ‘pipe, which is 
good enough for all purposes, save heavy 
supplies of water being necessary, when 
a larger pipe will come in handier. I 
run the pipe all over the field, put hy- 
drants with keys on, and this saves me 
from losing water by people turning on 
the hydrants and leaving them running. 


I have water in the kitchen, a fine sink, 
and a fine bathtub, as well as running 
water in the house. 

I also have a sewage disposal tank, 
which saves me carrying out slops or 
waste from the sink. It is a joy to live in 
such a house. 


B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 
me eM 


Aas year, the county agents and 
poultry specialists in Alabama culled 
2,290 hens. Only 1,000 of this number 
were good hens and in one week, these 
laid 4,795 eggs. In the same week the 


1,290 that were thrown out as culls, : 
This shows how, 4 


laid only 157 eggs. 
profitable it. is to cull the flock. Has, 
your flock been culled?. Better take this, 
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that is within thy gates:—Exodus 20:10. 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DB. J. W. HOLLAND 











Sight-seeing at Home 


OING down town in my home city, I 
passed a sight-seeing bus for city 
visitors. 

Now, I had never ridden in a sight- 
seeing bus in my 
home town, so I 
paid my money and 
got on. 

There was a good- 
voiced man with a 
megaphone which 
pointed toward us. 
At regular intervals 
he would tell us 
things along the 
drive. For an hour 
and a half I rode and learned more 
about the historic and beauty spots of 
my home town than I have learned, liv- 
ing here for six years. 

It was a new experience,this of sée- 
ing your home place boomed in glowing 
terms for the eyes and ears of strangers. 

I recommend it to every one. It would 

make a different world to live in if we 
had the gumption to go sight-seeing in 
our own communities. 
_ Take another drive down your road. 
It is the best road in all the earth if it 
runs past your love and work. Stop 
long enough to admire the beauties that 
run riot right where your neighbors 
live. 

We are farsighted when looking for 
pleasures, and nearsighted with our 
trials. 

Some of the best people~on this dear 
old planet live in your neighborhood. Go 
sight-seeing and learn about them. 

Suppose we could take a close look 
about our own farms. The same sun 
that glints and gleams on the Alps, I 
am told, shines on your flowers and 
mine. The beauty of the stars is bright 
over our own heads. No foreign coun- 
try has bottled up the sunsets, They be- 
long to us. 

Last week I stopped at a roadside to 
gather some goldenrod, wild asters, and 
golden glow. An old resident ambled 
up to the fence. I said, “The fall flow- 
ers are very beautiful this year.” He 
spat, and replied, “Yes, this is the dernd- 
est neighborhood for weeds I ever saw.” 
He spat again, and I drove on. 

That man had never gone sight-seeing 
at home, 





DR. HULLAND 


Let’s take a sight-seeing tour in our 
own houses. There are, unfortunately, 
a few kings and queens left in the 
earth, but they do not compare with the 
kings and queens who perform the daily 
tasks in the average American home. 

Look at your wife. If she were dead, 
no cutter could, with a diamond tool 
engrave her virtues on marble. Go sight- 
seeing and tell her what you would 
wish to say to her, if she were not. 

Look at your husband. He is not so 
chipper as when he first called on you, 
but his love is as leal inthe themes of 
poets. Go sight-seeing and your heart 
will play the wedding march when he 
comes in from the field. 

The Master of men found his ser- 
mons in the flowers at his feet. They 
have never been improved, nor never 
will. 

True greatness is the power to see in 
the Near at Hand the Glory that shines 
in the Far Away. 

So—Go Sight-seeing! 

w ww 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 


G0 is a spirit: and they that worship 
-~ him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth—John 4:24, 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
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servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
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CHEVROLET 

















Indicating Chevrolet Quality 


Power! 











Power to speed over the steepest hills—to pull 
through the most difficult roads. Endurance that 
gives dependable, trouble-free performance and long 
life. Economy—the greatest in anyautomobile engine. 


These are outstanding characteristics of Chevrolet’s 
famous valve-in-head motor. 


The Chevrolet power plant includes a modern 3- 
speed sliding-gear transmission with hand lever, 
Remy electric starter, generator and ignition—water 
pump to insure perfect cooling, and oil pump for 
efficient lubrication. The fuel. is fed by a modern 
vacuum feed system. | 

This is the type of construction found on cars far 


above Chevrolet in price and it is a fair indication of 
the quality to be found ina Chevrolet car throughout. 


- 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 





Superior ister 2 $495 

Superior Touring « . 510 

Superior Uriliry Coupe «- 

Su ior Coach - - 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 
ior Sedan - - 

patios Ee mamereiat $50 

is Tru 
Prices f. o. b. 








: PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
SSS OO eee De Luxe Touring . %640 
/ CHEVROLET DeLuxe Coupe . 775 
=a DeLuxe Sedan . 940 


for Economica al “Transportation 





>: Prices f. 0. b, Flint, Michigan 
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Lay roofs that don’t talk back 


It means roofs that don’t rot or rust— 
roofs that don’t catch 
It means Barrett Roofings. 


What does that mean? 


roofs that don’t need 


fire from flying sparks. 


painting or patching- 


Once you lay Barrett Roofings you'll hear no more complaints 
And that means no more worry about leaks 
—no more digging down in your pocket for upkeep expense. Sixty- 
six years of experience have taught The Barrett Company how to 


from the house tops. 


make roofs that don’t 


For Your House 


weather-tight protection- 


surface is everlasting 
rugged shingles are hi 


embers burn out harmlessly on their surface. 


talk back. 


A roof of Barrett Shingles gives lasting | 
Their weather- 
And these 
Flying sparks or burning 
This is important to 


adds beauty and color. 
mineral in pleasing soft shades. 
ghly fire-resistant. 


people who live far from a fire department. 


For Barns, Sheds, Etc.- 


Roofing, the most at 


tractive roll roofing made. 


there is Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 
It, too, is fire- 


resisting—surfaced with unfading mineral in the same pleasing 


colors. 
Barrett 
pensive, easy to lay. 


Call on the Barrett dealer nearest you. 
(Leading lumber, building supply and hardware merchants 


ings. 


Roofing—tough, 


durable, 


If you don’t want color in the roofs of your barns there 1s 
Smooth-Surfaced Roll 


inex- 


Ask to see Barrett Roof- 


carry them.) There’s a Barrett Roofing that is 100% right for any 
building on your farm. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles, 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best sate ~ 


ing felt, saturated with high grade 
waterproofing material. ade in 
medium and heavy weights. 


Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, 
ow in price, and easy to lay. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Popular for 
cottages, garages, farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the ex- 
pensive home, economical enough 
for small farm house or cottage. 
Mineral-surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue- 
black, with extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base: Size 8” x 1234". 


black. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
Two sizes—10 or 12% 
inches deep, both 32 inches long, 
providing two or three-ply roof 
when laid 4 inches to weather. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


Everlastic Single Shingles 

Identical in shape with Giant 
Shingles but not quite as heavy. 
Mineral-surfaced in same beauti- 
ful colors. Need no painting, are 
fire-resisting. 


The newest 
strip shingle. 
or blue-black. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


mineral-surfaced 


olors: red, green, 


Can be laid in 


novel designs by interchanging 
red strips with green, or red strips 
with blue-black. 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York City 


I have checked the buildings on my farm that need new roofs. Please send me free 
lirerature describing ‘roofing suitable for the building (or buildings) checked. 
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Sow Crimson Clover in Chaff 


The Progressive Patines 


The Pitts Method Is Successful 
By PAUL TABOR 


way of get- 
clover in 


successful 
crimson 


HE most 

ting a stand of 
-— most sections of’ 
the seed in the chaff 
or hulled seed. \ 


Georgia is to use 
instead of cleaned 
large number of 
farmers have . learn- 
ed this from dif- 
ferent county agents, 
railroad agricultur- 
ists,and from neigh- 
bor farmers. Doubt- 


less’ a 
farmers have 
it by experimenting 
on their own places. 
One ~of the first 
farmers in Georgia 
independently is D. J. Pitts 
of Bowman. By sowing the seed in the 
chaff and harvesting the seed the fol- 
lowing spring and allowing the stems 
to remain in the field, Mr. Pitts started 
a unique soil building scheme which can 
be appropriately called the Pitts method 
of growing crimson clover. 


found 





PAUL TABOR 


to learn it 


The history of this method is inter- 
esting. Mr. Pitts has always been a 
progressive farmer. In the-early days 
of extension work he was chosen as one 
of the farmer demonstration agents. 


| While working in this capacity he became 


interested in 
learned of crimson 
himself of its value*he tried it on a 
small scale in his garden. As the seed 
ripened he hired his children to strip 
them by hand, and by saving all of them 
he gradually extended the acreage in 
this winter legume. 

He soon saw that some other method 
would be needed to obtain seed to sow 
good sized fields. Hand strippers were 
tried as was the horse drawn stripper 
designed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These were not 
entirely satisfactory. Cutting the clover 
with a mowing machine as it reached 
maturity was not adopted because the 
land did not build up fast enough with 
this practice. 

Finally after much experimenting, a 
suction machine was designed and built 
to take up the seed when they were fully 
ripened and ready to shatter. At first 
this was an automobile engine, a fan 
from a gin mounted on a wagon,.and a 
flared intake adjusted to reach the 
clover heads as the wagon drove around 
the field. Later it became a small trac- 
tor, a fan from the gin attached, and a 
wagon behind in which the seed are 
blown. The sides of the wagon are 
screened with wire netting to hold the 
seed when they are blown in. 

With this equipment for saving seed 
Mr. Pitts has been able to save his own 
seed and do considerable work for his 
neighbors. He has been able to make 
the crimson clover crop_a profitable one 
and to build up his land at the same 
time. Where land is run-down he of- 
ten has three crops of clover before 
trying to grow cotton. Each year after 
the clover, however, he plants corn and 
usually makes a good crop. To start 
the land in clover he uses 40°pounds of 
seed in the chaff per acre. If the land 
is smooth and clean and inclined to be 
crusty he runs a harrow over it, but 
when the land has a slight covering as 
pea stubble he doesn’t prepare it in any 
way for the seed. The seed in the chaff 
are sowed about the last week in  Sep- 
tember and are left uncovered. If a 
heavy rain comes they germinate im- 
mediately but if only showers come they 
remain just as they were sowed. 


The cleaned or hulled seed sprout 
when even a small shower comes, and 
often the young plants are killed. This 
waiting for good rains before coming 
up is believed to be the principal reason 
for the superiority of the seed in the. 
chaff,.. At the timé or just-after a® good 
rain saree sowing of. the seed sev--. 


building up the soil and 
clover. To satisfy 


arg ts. 


-*® 
number of 





Fpounds of soil from a suc-" 


field for inoculation. Sometimes scat- 
tering the soil for -inoculation is de- 
layed a month after -sowing the seed. 
Mr. Pitts has found scattering the dirt 
just before a rain when the clover 
plants are young is the most certain 
way. No fertilizer or lime is used, but 


acid phosphate would 
The clover is 
and the 


an application of 
probably be worth while. 
allowed to grow to maturity 
seed are gathered, 

Sometimes a good stand of volunteer 
comes from. the field the follow- 
ing fall. It is more’sure if enough seed 
are covered deep in the spring and 
plowed back to the top/in August. Most 
of the plants showing in the summef 
re killed by the hot weather. 


clover 





The Voice of the Farmer 








NDER this head each week we 

want to print one or letters 
from farmers or farm women or their 
daughters expressing views 
interest or wnportance 
to farm people. We will offer no 
suggestions as to subjects. From all 
the letters received the editor will 
select those that seem to him to offer 
tangible, practical sugyestions that 
will be of most immediate help to the 
greatest number of people. 


more 


sons or 
on matters of 











Pecans for Roadside Planting 
| NOTE editorial in the 

August your most excel- 
lent paper you praise the action of the 
Pike County, Mississippi, in 

shade trees—oaks, etc.,— 
highways, and this is to be 
commended; but why not plant nut and 
fruit trees instead? Get wild pecan and 
persimmon trees that can be had almost 
anywhere, good sized trees from one to 
three inches in diameter, take up a good 
root system, and cut the top severely and 
they will grow. Let them get well es- 
tablished in their new location’ and then 
topwork the pecans with Stuarts or Suc- 
cess paper shells, and the persitMmons to 
one of the good varieties of Japanese 
persimmons, and in a few years you will 
have plenty of fruit and nuts. 


that in 
23 issue of 


your 


citizens of 
setting out 
along the 


It may be urged that the nuts and fruit 
will be all stolen by travelers, but this 
will not be the case; you will lose a few, 
but they will do someone good, and you 
will have the balance, and the shade be- 


sides. CHAS. ANDERSON 
Mobile County, Ala. 
s % 


High Producing Guernseys 


prlsean Favorite’s Queen, owned 
by Fern Crest Farm, has just com- 
pleted a record which makes her the 
highest producing Guernsey cow of her 
age in the State of Georgia. She started 
test at the age of five years and produced 
12,987 pounds of milk and 715 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. 

Queen is strictly a Georgia product, 
being raised on this Georgia farm, 
milked, fed, and cared for by a Geor- 
gia boy. She has given approximately 
four and one-half times as much milk 
and six times as much butter-as the av- 
erage dairy cow in Georgia gives at 


maturity. 
Another Fern Crest cow, Ranter’s 
Beauty, at the age jof three and one- 


half years produced 12,081 pounds of 
milk containing 600.76 pounds of -but- 
terfat, thereby taking her place at the 
head of the list of Guernsey cows of 
her age in Georgia. During her. best 





pounds of» butter ;a day. For several 


weeks she: produced her own weigtet hee 


milk every i ays, i 
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month she averaged two and one-half __ 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


~The Mind in Sickness and 
Health 


HERE is no doubt that the mind 

has more to do with sickness and 

health, than any other one factor. 
Probably 90 per cent of .all sickness, the 
contagious diseases and organic diseases 
excepted, is due to a 
mental condition. 
Thousands of peo- 
ple are invalids be- 
cause of a. mental 
attitude. I am not 
speaking of insane 
people. ° Fhey come 
under another head. 
I am speaking of 
thousands of people 
who are absolutely 
well, but because they have a little 
ache or pain, caused by some impru- 
dence in eating or drinking, they think 
they are sick, and immediately begin to 
look for cures for their imaginary ail- 
ments. 

They often find a complete descrip- 
tion of their ailment in same patent 
medicine advertisement, and begin a 
long period of “enjoying poor health.” 
After a period of imaginary sickness 
and drugging themselves with medicines 
containing alcohol and other dangerous 
ingredients, they really become sick. 
Then unless they place themselves en- 
tirely in the care of a good honest phy- 
sician, who by skill and common sense 
and tact, can gain the confidence of his 
patient, and get the patient’s mind to 
working in the right manner, and there- 
by throwing off the poisons of fear and 
doubt, and plant in their place, Hope 
and Happiness, the patient will go from 
bad to Worse and finally wind up in an 
asylum or pass to the beyond. 


Try This Mind Experiment 
UST to show how the mind controls 
the body, try this old experiment. 

Four people in succession meet a friend, 
The first three ask him what is the mat- 
‘ter with him, and tell him he looks bad. 
Allowing time for him to think about 
himself, and his thoughts to center in 
self, by the time the fourth friend ap- 
pears, he is about ready to take his bed. 
Don’t try this, unless your victim has 
a strong will power, or you may have a 
very sick person on your hands. There 
is no doubt that fear and doubt distill 
a poison that is deadly to the human 
system, and the only remedy for these 
poisons is to get the mind to distill the 
antidote, Hope and Happiness. The 
mind can cure the body in many in- 
Stances and help to cure it every time. 


The Prevention of Mental Sickness 


Pont let every little ache or pain up- 


~ set you and make you think you are 
sick. 











DR. REGISTER 


2, If you get so far along that you 
think you are sick, see a good doctor. 

3. Don’t take the patent medicine 
route to cure a disease, that may be 
imaginary or real, for if you do, you 
are often forging fetters that all the 
medical skill in the world cannot free 
you trom. 

4, Say you are well, even if you don’t 
feel tiptop, because it really helps you 
forget your troubles and will always 
secure for you a warm welcome into 
any company, because, nobody wants to 
hear your troubles poured out to them. 
Man Is a gregarious animal. He loves to 
flock in crowds of good fellows, but if 
he always complains and airs his aches 
and pains, he will soon be shunned, and 
will have to “flock by himself.” 


Grandma Says 


What the children read 
counts for alot more 
than how ‘winch time’ 







































































OLDSMOBILE 


Announces the 


Fisher-Built Coach ' 

















































































































































































































A new Oldsmobile Coach—with “Body 
by Fisher”! A creation that embodies 
everything for which the name Fisher 
stands! Velour upholstered—and roomy 
and comfortable for five passengers! Big, 
wide doors give generous entrance space— 
the new patented one-piece windshield pro- 
vides better ventilation and full driving vision. 


And underneath this splendid coach body, 
with its Duco Satin finish, is the famous tried 
and proved Oldsmobile Six chassis. Only 
the body-building skill of Fisher, the unlim- 
ited resources of General Motors and the 
great manufacturing facilities of Oldsmobile 
could produce such a coach at $1065.. Don’t 
fail to see this coach—at your nearest dealer’s. 
Roadster - - $875 ore Tenet ‘ ses forges Cope ye rth 


Touring Car ~*~ 875 2-pass. 's - 
Sport Roadster - 985 Coach - «+ 1065 DelLuxeSedan - 1350 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f. o. 6. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional, 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDSMOTOR WORKS OF CANADA,LTD, OSHAWA, ONT, 


LDSMOBI 
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Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp 
Seog eibanrd. Pointe: sen direct | 
-Bottem Factory Prices. Save 
and lasting satisfaction, 
Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durabilit: customers report 15 
ye sranteed fire and lightning 













Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
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in the house and farm buildings 
is @ necessity to man and live Sau \ 
stock. Make it » convenience by ‘ 
installing « Davie Cypress Tank 
on 8 steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable an@ sightly than « steel 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in 

fair weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or 

_ for the dire emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous 
‘service is taken as a matter of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires 
are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. 
A few drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the 
wire maze of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind 
storm or the mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize 
the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept elec- 
trically intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. 
Inspection of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the 
plant is going on all the time. Wire chiefs at “test boards” 
locate trouble on the wires though miles away. Repairmen, 
the “trouble hunters,” are at work constantly wherever they 
are needed in city streets, country roads or in the seldom- 
trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a 
fiuge undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always 
electrically alive and dependable is the unending task of 
tens of thousands of skillful men and women in every state 
in the Union. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 























New 7? Engine prices 





19% below 1913 level 


Today’s Prices: 


1% h.p. Battery equipt 
$48.50 


“Z” engine prices are lower = .n farm product 
prices today. Horsepower :_rhorsepo" -r, you 
can buy the famous “Z”’ with fewer b—shels of 
wheat; less cotton; fewer hogs—than were 


required to buy the Fairbanks-Morse engine * ®- > Bettery 


of 1913. 1 M ; 
Remember, this is a genuine “Z’’, famous fa og na 
for its dependability—its economy. More $58.50 


than 1,250,000 horsepower nowinfarm service. 3h. p. Magneto equipt 
Quantity production, engineering skill and —uses kerosene 
careful manufacture have been combined to $98.50 





give you a better engine at a lower price. See ° np © equipt 
i the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your town. $153.50 
F.0O.B.F 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 59 Bevery 
own town 


Manufacturers + Chicago 
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The Farmer’s Repair Shop — 
Will Often Save Much Time and Money 
By G. H. ALFORD ; % 


HE large majority of the farmers 

are now using various kinds of 

labor-saving machinery more or less 
complicated and liable to accident. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to waste a great 
deal of valuable time 
and add very largely 
to the expense side 
of the account, if 
there is no repair 
building or shop on 


of the business is a 
repair shop is now 
very nearly as essen- 
tial and important 
as the farm machines. 


~— 


A> 
G. H. ALFORD 





Breaks are always occurring on the, 


farm, and the loss of time going, wait- 
ing our turn at the shop, and returning 
is often great. There is a lot of satis- 
faction, when a breakdown occurs, in 
running to your own repair shop and 
fixing it up in 20 or 30 ‘minutes, instead 
of going 10 miles to a shop in town. 


An ever-increasing number of farmers 
are doing in their own small shops the 
greater portion of their farm repair 
work, That a great saving of time and 
money can thus be accom lished is being 
proved upon every farm where outfits of 
blacksmith, woodworking, and harness 
repairing tools have been installed. 


The repair building should be large 
enough to furnish rooni for the neces- 
sary woodworking, blacksmith, and har- 
ness repair tools. A good arrangement 
of the work bench is to have it placed 
along one side of the shop so that 
the woodworking vise can be placed 
on one end and the blacksmith vise on 
the other end of the bench. It is best to 


‘use one end of the shop for woodwork- 


ing tools, and the other end for the 
blacksmith tools. 


Equipment Not Expensive 


— building and equipment need not 
be very expensive; in fact, it is best, 
as a rule, to have the repair shop and 
the implement shed under one shelter. 
The repair shop need not take up more 
than 15 or 20 feet of the length of the 
entire shed. The shop need only be large 
enough to furnish room for the neces- 
sary wodworking and blacksmith tools, 
but it is advisable also to provide space 
for the repairing of harness and gear. 

The implement ‘shed may be open on 
one side, but the repair shop should be 
closed on all sides and have plenty of 
light and have one or more window 
sashes in the sides. The shop should 
have plenty of light and should be built 
so that it may be warmed up at any time 
during the winter months, when we have 
the most time to spare from our field 
work. A small stove can be used to good 
advantage to warm up the shop, and this 
is often necessary, especially when doing 
woodwork in the winter and there is no 
fire in the furnace. 

The work bench should usually ex- 
tend almost the entire length of the 
shop, and should be made of two or 
three-inch lumber. It should be two or 
more feet in width and have from four 
to six good strong posts under it. Draw- 


the farm. The fact . 
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ers may be placed beneath the work] 


bench for tools and odds and ends of > 


material. 
Use Good Tools - | 
N ELABORATE equipment is not) 
needed by the average farmer. An” 
assortment of the common blacksmith — 
and carpenter tools is sufficient, It does 7 
not require a very great outlay for tools 
with which to do the repair work neceg- © 
sary, and a handy man can do almost” 
anything required in the way of repairs, 
Many farmers have a considerable” 
number of tools on hand and by buying” 
a few good tools occasionally will soon ~ 
have practically all they need. Howe ~ 
ever, unless you have a considerable © 
number of woodworking and blacksmith © 
tools, it will usually pay to buy a com. 
plete outfit of each kind. e 
The following tools are needed for © 
woodwork: A handsaw, a claw-ham- ~ 
mer, a steel square, a ripsaw, a keyhole © 
saw, a brace and an assortment of bits” 
and chisels, a jack plane, smoothing ~ 
plane, hatchet, drawing knife, folding ~ 
rule, spirit level, screwdrivers, wire™ 
pliers, hand ax, claw-bar, wood rasp, © 
chalk line, and plumb rule. Fe 


The following tools will make it possi- = 
ble for a farmer to do ordinary black-” 
smith work: Anvil, forge, tongs, ham- | 
mers, vise, wrenches of various kinds, | 
pincers, cold chisel, files, soldering irons, * 
thread-cutting and pipe-fitting appliances. ~ 

The following outfit should form ay 
part of the equipment of every repait™ 
shop for repairing gear and harness:” 
Open links, pincers, rivets, awls, sewing™ 
clamp, riveting hammer, needles, bridle ~ 
bits, hame staples, hame clips, rings, wax” 
and flax thread. Ee 

There are all kinds of tools, some” 
good, some no good, and some indiffer 
ent. It is always advisable to buy good 
tools of some standard make from” 
some reliable hardware store. Never) 
buy tools from fellows who canvass from — 
house to house in the country. eg 


The woodworking and blacksmith” 
tools must be kept sharp; no person can © 
afford to waste valuable time with dull | 
tools. They should be kept polished and” 
keen so that they may be used when | 
needed without the loss of time polishing 7 
and sharpening. ’ 


Keep a Supply of Needed Parts a 
A SUPPLY of seasoned oak, hickory 


and pine, bolts, nails, screws, 2 
iron, axe, hammer, hatchet, hoe and rake] 
handles, single and doubletrees, ete,” 
should also be kept constantly on hand™ 
so that practically all breaks may 
promptly repaired by the farmer in his 
repair shop. ; 

Time is a very important consideration 
when an implement or machine is in use 
in a rush season. The loss of a nut OF) 
bolt, or the breaking of a certain part Of 
the machine often suspends all work om 
the farm for several hours and even for 
days. For this reason, it is advisable to 
keep several extra parts of machines thaty 
are most likely to break or wear 6ut an@> 
also a supply of bolts and taps on ha 
for any break that may occur. ‘- 
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October 10. 


“How I Made My Home Orchard 
prize, $3. Mail letters by October 1. 


Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated be- 
low With cash payments or a choice of valuable bodks for all other letters 
No letter must be over 300 words long. i 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Experiences in Savin: 
ing Money.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail letters 


Agencies—Agricultural Departments, Colleges, 
Demonstration and Extension ei, Their Full Duty by the F: 
Not, in What Way Should They Be Improved?” 


Pay.” 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“What. Mother Thinks About Children’s Parties. 
Worth the Time Effort Child?” 


° Required for the Development of the 
First prize, $5. Mail letters by October 6 to Mrs, Hutt, care of The Progressive 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Magazines 
cient prize, $3. Mail) letters. by October 6 to Mrs. Hutt, care of The Pr 
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October 4, "1920" «T 


Bil’s Letter, Number Two 


R. Edditér:— 

A yung man came up to our gate 
this summer with a pipe in his mouth, 
and I didn’t like his looks very well’ to 
begin with, He took his pipe out of his 
mouth and held the handle between his 
two left handed fingers and sed, “My 
name is Smith, I am your new county 
agent which Uncle Sam put here to help 
you make more money with less work.” 
Pa sed, “What are you sellin?” and he 
sed, “Nothing.” “Oh,” sed pa, “the gov- 
ernment sent you here to work for me.” 
“Well, yes,” he anserd, “I want. to help 
you solve your problems, from raising 
corn to building barns.” “And runnin’ 
cars?” ast pa. “Sure,” sed he, “but let’s 
look at your crops first.” 


We went to the melon patch first, and 
Mr. Smith sed, “Fine melons, but what 
made you pla: so many different 
kinds?” “Well,” sed pa, “I thot if one 
kind wasn’t good another kind might be 
good.” “But they wood sell better if 
they were all the same kind,” sed he, 
and I thot he. was right, but pa hedded 
him off again. “Oh, well,” sed pa, “I 
don’t sell. many because the naborhood 
trash steals them, and when’I do sell 
one and a fellow finds it no good, then 
he wants to try another kind.” 

Then Mr. Smith gave it up, and just 
then he stept on a rotten melon rine and 
slipt down as pretty as you please. 

Then we arrived at the cornfield. 
“How much corn will you make?” ast 
Mr. Smith. “Well,” sed pa, “I calkilate 
on making enuf to feed my mules.” “But 
if you had prepared the land better and 
used some good fertilizer you could have 
made the same corn on half the land.” 
Pa sed, “Yes that mite be true, but I 
hafto have enuf work to keep my mules 
and this boy busy,” meaning me. Just 
then the dinner horn blowed, and we 
turned our thots and feet that way. 


At the table ma sat down long enuf 
to listen at Mr. Smith say the blessing 
and then she stood up to fan the flies 
away with a peach-tree sprout, while 
the rest of us tried to eat the other stuff 
on the table. I gess ma was kinder ner- 
vus on account of-our fancy visitor be- 
cause she didn’t handle the peach tree 
sprout as well as I usually did. Any- 
way, Mr. Smith was just biting off a 
piece of bred which was spred with jam, 
and ma flourished the sprout so it ‘hit the 
jam bred and ‘splasht jam all over his 
face and knockt his specks off in his 
coffee, and he said something which 
sounded like he was talking about the 
jam, but I don’t know exactly what he 
said. Ma fainted and pa dropt his big 
butcher nife on our Tom cat which was 
sleeping under the table, and old Tom 
let go a powerful yell and made for the 
open door with his claws run out sharp, 


giving Mr. Smith a pretty extensive 
scratch as he past out. 
Mr. Smith thot that was a put up 


job too, so he jumped up and looked at 
his watch but I don’t think he noticed 
what time it was’ before his watch dropt 
out of his nervus fingers and fell on a 
brick which pa keeps handy to sharpen 
his nife on, and broke in several pieces. 
Mr. Smith picked up a few of the 
Pieces and said excuse me _ pretty 
briskly and went out to where his car 
was and departed. 

“Now,” sed pa, “county agents are no 
good, just like I told you,” but just 
then ma was going to pour some more 
coffee in pa’s cup and-pa’s hand struck 
the coffee pot and the contents poured 
in his bosom and lap. That was too 
much for pa, for the coffee was steam- 
ing hot, so he pusht on the table to 
move his chair but the chair was against 
the wall, so the table suddenly moved 
my way and I fell over backwards 
against the stove withoa bole of warm- 
ish soup in my face which is the reason 
why I am stove up now and can’t work, 
Pa finally extricated himself from the 
disaster and dasht out saying, “I’d ruther 
live in a gofer hole and eat snails,” and 
ma sed, “Well-go on, I guess - ‘we'd both 
be better off if you did,” and. wishing 
the same for you I remain’ With much 
BIL. 
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“Watch the pointer 
and you'll see this 
battery begin its life. 
.No other automobile 
battery like it.” 
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You Get All the Life Out of This Battery 


The illustration above was made 
from a photograph taken in a 
Willard Service Station. 

It shows a CHARGED BONE- 


DRY WILLARD 


about to begin its life. 

The battery has been sold. Ina 
few minutes it will be in the owner’s 
car and he will be on his way. 

The Willard Service man 
filling the cells with acid solution. 
As he fills the last cell the pointer 


rises, showing the battery is. now 
ready to start his car. 

Why do Willard Service Sta- 
tions keep the acid out of this bat- 
tery until it is sold to the car 
owner? 

Because the life of a battery 
starts when acid is put into it. 

Willard Service Stations keep 
the acid out until the owner can 
use the life. Consequently he gets 
all the life. 


BATTERY 


is 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Candéla, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are now being shipped Charged Bone-Dry. 
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BATTERIES 









NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE tto the first user in 


each locality who will help him introduce 


it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask;him to-explaire how’ you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, ~ 

















FREE! | 


Get your copy of this new 
complete Trapper’s Cat- 
alog in colors by sending 
your name and 
at once. Quotes new low 
prices. Shows Victor, 
Jump, Newhouse, Kom- 


Wt, 7 Ibs. Add postage 
TRAPPERS--If you want totrap Fors at the Lowest 
Cost, you need HERSKOVITS TRAPPERS TREASURE 
BOOKS. ra teday for YOUR FREE COPY. 





FREE 7: pers Treasure Rooks, Guaranteed Price 
Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports, ete. 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 

209 West 24th Street. New York. Dept. 


Knives---everyth: trapper 
How to Trap, Prepare and Shi 
1824 Game Lews. With ory 
and the dependable Fouke Price 

season --- 











Get this real Feather Bed 











Fur hel eT 






Act Now! 
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The NEW 
HASSLER 


50 


(West of 
Den 


ver 
$18.50) 
(nstallation Extra) 


for a set of 


FOUR 





AGENTS: The new Hass- 
ler Rebound Check and 
Shock Absorber offers the 
right party in open terri- 
tory a handsome income. 
Every Ford owner is your 
customer, Our agents are 
backed by intensive adver- 
tising and experienced 
sales cooperation.The cou- 
pon will bring you com- 
plete information about 
the Hassler Opportunity. 
Use it today. 








are enjoying Hassler comfort 
ae tire mileage- 
ng money oO 


NOW 
4 are) [A| 
a, 


Rebound Check’. Shock Absorber 


AGENTS: Mail this coupon today. 


‘million 
SAPMERS 











During the past eleven years, Hasslers have 
earned the unstinted praise and endorsement of 
over three-quarters of a million farmers. They 
know the decided saving Hasslers effect in tire 
mileage, on “wear and tear” and im operating 
expense. 


And now, through greater manufacturing 
economies, wider distribution and increased 
service facilities, you can buy a new and better 
Hassler REBOUND CHECK AND SHOCK 
ABSORBER—far better in performance—at a 
new low price of $17.50 for a set of four (in- 
Stallation extra). » 


No matter what model Ford you drive, the 
new Hassler can be installed quickly and easily. 


The first advantage you will notice in this 
new Hassler is a marked improvement in rid- 
ing comfort, AND YOUR CAR IS KEPT AT 
A RESTFUL LEVEL AT ALL SPEEDS. 


Our nearest dealer is ready to install a set of 
the new Hassler Rebound Check and Shock 
Absorbers. If you can not obtain them locally, 
we will ship you a set prepaid on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U.S.A, 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 
















1537 Naomi Street, 
Indianapolis, In: 






ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 


GENTLEMEN: I want to know more about your agent's plan. I understand 
this information will cost me nothing and obligate me im no way. 


Rebo 
Shock Absorber 


Address 





Name 





State 





P.O. 
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Garden and Orchard 


‘By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, 


Seven Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


URRY the cabbage and collards 

along by rapid cultivation and a 
side application of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda. Don’t mind if a 
few leaves are 
broken off by the 
cultivator. By cul- 
tivating in the mid- 
dle of the day, the 
leaves will not 
break so readily as 
if the work is done 
early in the morn- 
ing. 

2. Another reason 
for keeping up the 
cultivation of cabbage and collards un- 
til late in the fall is the fact that these 
crops require an unusually large amount 
of water. Late cultivation helps to 
conserve moisture and should be kept 
up until cold weather. 

3. Frequent cultivation and some ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
will hurry along the turnips and cause 
them to produce larger roots. Give it 
to them now. 

4. Use nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia liberally as a side-dressing on 
all garden vegetables. Apply it during 
any part of the year, but especially at 
this time when they need to be pushed 
rapidly, so as to develop as fully as 
possible before cold weather. 

5. A rich, well prepared soil is neces- 
sary to grow good crops of spinach, 
mustard, rape, kale, etc. Put in a lib- 
eral sowing of these now for winter 
use. 

6. Plant another crop of snap beans 
in the Lower South. An early frost may 
catch them, but the chance is worth 
taking. 

7. An insecticide that should be kept 
on hand at all times is tobacco dust or 
nicotine sulphate. Either will kill such 
insects as plant lice when it comes in 
contact with them. These pests fre- 
quently attack turnips and other fall 
growing crops. Get one.of them now. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the First Half of October 


OW lettuce, kale, mustard, winter 

radish, rape, spinach, turnips, and 
onion seed and plant sets. Set cabbage, 
lettuce, and onion plants. 

While the above is not a list of all 
the things that may be planted in the 
garden now, yet if a liberal supply of 
these is planted in well prepared, rich 
soil, a good start will have been made 
toward growing a winter garden. 





Prepare Clean Place for Sweet 
Potatoes 


HE way sweet potatoes are stored 

has much to do with whether or not 
they go through the winter without rot- 
ting. If stored in the old fashioned 
bank, be sure to put them in a place 
where potatoes have never been banked 
before. To put them~in the old bank 
where potatoes rotted last season, is to 
make certain that they will rot again, 
because millions of the rot spores are 
bound to be present. 

If stored in a curing house, see that 
the house is thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected before putting in the pota- 
toes. Sweep. down all cobwebs, trash, 
or other foreign matter from the ceil- 
ing and walls and floors. Then wash 
the walls and floors with’ a solution 
made by mixing one pint of formalin 
to 30 gallons of water. After the floors 
have dried from the washing, spray 
thoroughly, again with the same disin- 
fectant. 

- If the same crates or containers. are 
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used for storing that were used last 


season, disinfect them with this solu- :, 


tion by dipping or spraying. 
Thoroughness is absolutely essential 


effective. 
take all the time required to do a thor- 





in doing this disinfecting, if it is to be © 


Therefore do not hesitate to' 7 


ough job, because work of this kind ‘ 


may easily mean the difference between 


a crop of rotten potatoes and a crop of © 


5) 


sound ones. 


Three Things to Do in the Or- { 


chard Now 


pecially where this insect is bad. To ~ 
this end, get the spray pump and spray © 
materials ready to give the first appli- — 


a 


PRAY early for San Jose scale, es- ~ 


cation of lime-sulphur or oi} spray just © 
as soon as the leaves have shed and the © 


tree is thoroughly dormant. 


2. Put in a winter cover crop early, © 


so as to get as much green material as © 


possible for turning under next spring. - 


Where the cover crop has not already © 
been sowed, put it in right. away. In the 


Lower South, 20 pounds of Melilotus | 


indica will make a good winter cover | 


crop for the orchard. Another good ~ 
one is a mixture of % bushel of vetch © 
and 2 bushels oats per acre. 


makes an excellent cover crop. 
3. Study the different varieties of ~ 


Z 


Also 20 = 
pounds crimson clover seed per acre | 


fruit and their time of ripening. Secure ~ 


catalogs of nurserymen and bulletins | 
from the State Experiment 
Don’t plant just fruit trees, but know — 
what varieties you are planting, when 
they ripen, etc. In this way the or- 
chard may be made a place from which 
fruit may be secured over a long period 
of time, instead of a superabundance of © 
fruit only for a short period of time. 


Don’t Use Paradichloroben- : 


zene on Young Peach Trees 


ROBABLY no-one knows more about 


controlling the peach tree borer with ~ 


paradichlorobenzene than Oliver L 


Snapp, one of the government ento- | 


mologists, located at Fort Valley, Ga, 
right in the midst of one of the big- 
gest peach sections in the world. He. 
has conducted extensive experiments 


with this material and has just issued | 


a circular giving the very latest recom- 
mendations as to methods of using it. 


Write him at Fort Valley, Ga., and he g 


will gladly send a free copy. 


In the paragraphs below, we. give” 


what Mr. Snapp says about the use of © 


this material on trees three years of agé 
and younger. 


station. 7 


“Paradichlorobenzene is perhaps safe 4 


on young peach trees when- normal ~ 
weather conditions prevail, however, § 
when weather conditions occur that are — 
particularly favorable for the rapid gen- | 
eration of gas, paradichlorobenzene will © 
injure young peach trees; and we havé © 
come to the conclusion that since such | 
weather conditions cannot be predicted” 
in advance paradichlorobenzene is not © 


safe for use on one, two, and three year | 


old trees in the South. 


“This opinion was largely formed as | 


a result of experimental work here durt- © 


oi 


ing the fall of 1923. Last October when | 


the material was put out in this section FS 


there was a precipitation deficiency at- 4 
companied by unusually high tempera-~ 
tures. This resulted in very rapid ac- 4 
tion from the gas, and in some cases] 
the ounce dose entirely spent itself im 
three weeks time. As a result of this” 
rapid action from’ paradichlorobenzent, ~ 
we killed some trees in our three year © 
old experimental orchard from the ws¢~ 
of the three-fourths and one ounce dose. — 
There was more or less injury im out | 
one and two year old orchards. Trees 
four years of age and older did,.as us-) 
ual, withstand the action from as. 
last year, even though it was more cone 
centrated than when it is guafatf 

under normal conditions” ..« = ©. 
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Beekeeping the Year Round | 


By R. R. REPPERT 








What to Do in October 


ag a ERIOUS consideration must now be 
3 given to the problem of wintering. 

tial For successful wintering, two things 
ee be a must be considered: First, there must 
esitate tall be a goodly number 
lo a thor. of young bees in the 
this kind 4 fall that will have 
» between sufficient vitality to 
a crop of | pass the winter and 


gather early nectar 
and pollen necessary 
to brood rearing; 
second, the bees 
must have abundant 
stores this fall, so 


the Or- 





R. BR. REPPERT 


scale, es. 





: they will not starve before nectar is to 
= To y be had the following season. 
ot spoil 4 Often it happens that supers are not 
pray just added at the proper time, and the bees, 
l and the _ gathering nectar, fill every available cell 
= with honey. The queen has no room for 
q egg laying then, and when winter comes, 
op ~s arly, practically all the bees are old ones that 
terial as - F die before spring. There should be add- 
‘ weode - | ed, when found necessary, additional su- 
| a age ; pers, so the queen is not thus crowded 
Melilotus | for room. 
er cover The bees should have at least 40 
er good | pounds of honey for winter consumption. 
of vetch If there seems little likelihood of their 
Also 20 © obtaining this, food should be provided, 
er acre | before cold weather sets in, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 
eties of Take a common friction top syrup can 
Secure 3 of about half a gallon capacity. Perfor- 
bulletins . ate the lid with numerous very fine holes, 
station. & using only the point of a shingle nail. 
1t know | Make a syrup of two parts granulated 
2, when sugar, by bulk, stirred into one part hot 
the or- 9 water, until thoroughly dissolved. Place 
n which 7 this in the can and push the lid down. 
x period Remove the co¥er from the hive, invert 
lance of ~ the can over the top bars of the hive, 
time. place over this an empty super, and cover 


all with the top. Replenish the syrup 
until at least 40 pounds of stores are 
A teaspoonful of tartaric acid 


sben- 


. r present. 


rees per 20 pounds of sugar, added to this 
re aboilll a syrup, will prevent its turning back to 
er with — ih oaiuteh 
ver L = Weak or queenless colonies should at 
t ento- this time be united with stronger ones. 
xy, Ga, — To do this remove the cover of the 
he big- strong hive, place one or two thicknesses 
id. He of newspaper on top of this hive, then 
riments — lift the hive containing the weak colony 
issued ~ from its bottom board, and set on the 
recom- | strong colony, with the newspaper be- 
sing it. tween. No further attention is necessary. 
and he | If increase is desired, now is a good 
 - time to divide. A good queen should be 
€. give purchased and on hand at the time of 
use of division. Have atv extra complete hive 
of age ‘ at hand. Take half of the frames con- 
4 taining sealed brood, from the old hive, 
ys safe | and place them with the adhering bees 
normal — in the extra hive body, Also place the 
Se aa ‘ old queen in this extra hive, and supple- 
d gen- | ment the combs in each hive with frames 
re will a of comb or foundation. Place the extra 
e have : hive in a new location in the yard, and 
e such | introduce the new queen into the original 
-dicted aa” colony. 
S eae 4 Clean up the yard, cut the grass or 
ae weeds. Old equipment should be used 
ed a : as -kindling. Render all useless combs, 
e durcal and stack empty combs that may be used 
when | again in supers and keep fumigated with 
ection ~ paradichlorobenzene as a measure of bee 
ry ac- 2 moth control. 
id ac wow 
cases C= of the South’s leading business 
tt men writes us: “I want to congratu- 
eal late you on the contribution that The 
. year | Progressive Fartuer is making to the rural 
ie use public on the subject of architecture, as 
» dose. evidenced in your issue of August 30. 


The cultural.value of attractive country 
homes, no matter how inexpensive, is 
immeasurable, both to the rural poptla- 
tion and to the entire country. I shall 
watch your efforts to educate and to 


n our 
Trees. 





e gas. 


. ’ 
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When you choose a car, 


POWER 


BEAUTY 


SAFETY 


SERVICE 


be surpassed. 


conspicuous examples. 


The automatically lubricated Buick Valve- 
in-Head six-cylinder engine is recognized 
the world over as the most powerful type 
of engine that has ever been developed. 


COMFORT 


The Buick spring suspension, low- 
pressure tires and even balance 
provide a comfort that has yet to 


A single glance at any Buick is sure to 
show its extraordinary grace and power. 
Closer inspection reveals that this beauty 
goes through and through. Upholstery, . 
interior appointments and body finish are 


The greater safety of Buick four-wheel 
brakes goes without saying. 
cal perfection that characterizes Buick’s 
braking system provides a driving safety 
that is endorsed by motorists everywhere. 


Wherever you may travel, Buick author- 
ized service is close at hand. This service 
is on a flat-rate basis and according to 
rigid Buick factory standards. 


The mechani- 





Buick has them all/ 

















WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 




















One man in 


working only 


YOU CAN MAKE 


Virginia made $90 in 
his spare. time the first week after 

ting his outfit. 
Mexico made $275 in a single month 


Another in 
part time, 


No experience is necessary. 


beautiful monuments sell on sigh 
those who have lost — <a 
they give you a splendi 
TODAY 


Ridin 4 have —_¥ one opening 


WRITE 


° pom Saeares some 
write for our 


Commenwealth Marble & Granite Ce. 
13 Cone St, Rooms, Atlanta, Ga. 


If you want 


Bw igs 5 
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ALL LEATHER HERCULES 


WORK SHOE 


AT WHOLESALE 

MADE on she ag 
of moles pliable geen = 
double tanned to 























PEACH & APPLE 
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22 CLEVELAND, TENE 
TREAL ss 
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_ Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 






“I don’t see 
how do it 
S$ worth 

















Silk Rib- 
bon Trim 


» for ribbon trim is 
ted draped sleev es.miake it ideally 
ess OC! 





« § may never 

fo 32 to 46 bust; an, 14 to 22 years. 
WORLD MAIL ORDER Co. 

Dept. A4456 2953 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 








righter than a score of wick lamps. a8 
jor. 


















New 300 Candle Power G4 
Introduce wonderful patented inven- GEX SS 
tion. Burns only 4% fuel = cheap (\ oa vy) 
wick lamps. Greatest advancement =@-@ AU 
in lighting of the age. Table lamps, && 

ql liant, soft, restful white light — like 
daylight. B: 

oke- 

money. No experience — no capital required. 
Work all or spare time. Simply take orders. 
sion same day. Vivian of Minn. made 
$400 In 39 anys. Green of N.Y. made $33 e 
$40 a day. Get territory quick. Big ; 
ow on. Write today for Free 


Lamp—Burns 96% Air ree 
kerosene or gasoline. Uses less than ( 
wall lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. Power- 
ful, bri it 
No Smoke—No Soot—No Od 
Lal 
Easy t 
FREE Outfit Offer™=: big 
We deliver and collect—pay you big commis- 
in one day. Hundreds making $10 to 
™ 
catolog and special agents offer. 


















THE MOST WONDERFUL IN- 
VENTION KNOWN TO THE EM- 
BROIDERY WORLD Fits any sew- 
ing machine. Works any design, in 
one-tenth the time. More beautiful 
than handwork. Finest thing out 
for braiding. Gives your outer gar- 
ments and lingerie exquisite charm 
of beautiful needlework. Makes old 
garments look new. Send no money. 
- Ci.4 Pay postman 60 cts. We include one 
extra attachment FREE. Sell it to your neighbor for 
60 cts. and get your money back. Money returned 
in five days if not satisfied. 
B. F, GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Dept. 44 FORT WORTH, TEXAS * 


Color Your Butter 


~~ 


agen 
cnt 





“Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
credm and _ out 
of your. churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Write for free sam- 


ple bottle. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, Octdber 6.—Cut the cocks- 
combs before frost and hang the 
flower end down, in a dark closet. They 
will be wonderfully pretty for decorating 
Christmas packages. 


Tuesday, October 
7.— Before making 
over big sister’s 


dress for little sis- 
ter, wash and dye it 
a new color. 

Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 8. — Getting the 
chicken house ready 
for winter does not 
mean shutting out all the fresh air, but 
it does mean a tight roof and no cracks 
behind the perches. 

Thursday, October 9—“To make sau- 
sage go ’round,” says a thrifty corre- 
spondent, “mix bread crumbs into the 
sausage, all it will hold. Bake in a loaf 
with just a bit of water in the pan, 
Serve with creamed cabbage.” 

Friday, October 10.—Fire Prevention 
Day. - Have the fire extinguishers been 
refilled lately? It should be done at 
least once a year, and what better day 
could there be than this? 

Saturday, October 11.—The only night 
air that is injurious is last night’s. Open 
the windows and let it out. 

Sunday, October 12.—“The cheerful 
live longest in years and afterwards in 
our regards. Cheerfulness is the off- 
shoot of goodness.”—Bovee. 


MRS. UUTT 


About Courtesy 
“GOOD railroad man will 


even needless questions in such a 
manner as to make the passenger feel at 
ease, and in various ways will supply an 
air of courtesy which is contagious,” is 
an extract from a handbook of advice to 
their trainmen and conductors issued by 
a great railroad company. 

It continues: “If he has to deal with 


answer 


/persons who are rude, overbearing, or 


‘noblest sense of the- word. 


insolent, he should be careful not to 
imitate them.” 

Not to be rude to the rude, or insolent 
to the insolent, but to make to such per- 
sons a response of a different kind; is 
there any finer test of courtes:- than this? 
These counsels may well be taken to 
heart by persons other than failroad men. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


How I Try to Encourage Son 
to Select the Right Wife 


IRST of all, I am trying to be just the 

sort of wife to my husband I want 
my sons’ wives to be to them. I try to 
be a companion, a true helpmate, and to 
help him in every way I can. I econo- 
mize in cooking and in sewing in order 
to have more time to devote to reading 
and study, to the end that I may have 
more time to put into church work, Sun- 
day school and club work, that I may 
help the community in which I live to be 
an ideal community. I-try to be a true 
wife and mother in the highest and 
Without be- 
ing “preachy” or “advisey,” I have tried 
to be the sort of wife I want my sons to 
select—but of course I want them to im- 
prove on me, for I realize I am far from 
perfect and fall far short of my own 
ideal. 

Then I have tried to help my sons by 
training them to be thoughtful and help- 
ful, so that they will be the right sort of 
husbands, for I am a firm believer in 
good husbands helping to make good 
wives, as well as the reverse. 














I have tried to instill into their minds 
always that it is the little things that 
count most in the long run. I ‘have told 
them that the girls who are careful and 
neat about their personal appearance and 
homes, who are thrifty and industrious, 
those that dress sensibly and modestly, 
and use clean language—these are the 
girls who merit admiration. I have 





Our Pattern 





sizes 16 
and 44 inches 
Size 36 takes 4 yards 
36-inch material. 


2228—Becoming Frock.—Cut in 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
bust measure. 


2235—Pretty Apron Design.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch ‘material. 
Hot-iron transfer pattern 700 (blue 
only) costs 15 cents extra. 
2233—Youthful Design.—Cut in sizes 14, 
16 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
40-inch material. 
Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 






Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains ovef 300 
styles, embroidery designs, a/compiete_seven-lesson course in dressmaking, ‘etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 
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1893—Costume Slip—that can be made with 
built-up shoulders or with straight 
upper edge and shoulder straps. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

2075—Jaunty Dress for Girls.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8 10, 12; and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards 40-inch material. 

1987—Smart Daytime Model.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 3% yards 40- 
inch material. 


Price 
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_ clip away as much as possible of 


warned them ever to be on their guard 
about the girl who would stoop to swear, 
smoke, or drink anything of an intoxi- 
cating nature, but to choose a girl who 
is kind and companionable to her mother 
and father, brothers and sisters. 

Above all else, choose a Christian girl, 
one who is true to her own self, and it 
will follow as day doth follow the night 
that she cannot then to others be untrue. 

MRS. C. A. DALTON, 

Titus County, Texas. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES 


What I Am Doing to Discour- 
age Whisky Drinking 

HAVE, ever since I was old enough 

to realize ~what the word. whisky 
means, done everything I could against 
it, although there is very little a girl 
of 17 can do. 

The best way I have ever tried to dis- 
courage a man from drinking was by 
telling him the story of my life, thus 
trying to make him realize that he alone 
does not suffer but those about him also. 
I try to show him what I have suffered 
on account of one man drinking, and that 
man was my father. 

I was born far back in the mountains 
and was the youngest of a family of 
three girls. My father drank, so all the 
money he made went to buy himself 
whisky, while Mother worked hard that 
she and three children might not starve. 
But the burden was too great for a frail 
little woman, and when I was three she 
died, leaving her three children at the 
mercy of a man not worthy of being 
called a father. : 

My two sisters and myself were taken 
to the orphanage, and I have lived the 
life that most orphans live. I have been 
moved about from place to place, with no 
one to love me, no one te care what. hap- 
pened next. 

Oh men!!—listen. Had my father 
turned his back.on that evil, drink, all 
would have been different. I truly be- 
lieve my poor, broken hearted mother 
would have been living today and that 
we would have had a home, a happy 
home, far back in those mountains. 

And as it is, there is no home, no 
mother to guide her three children along 
the right way—and all this was caused 
by whisky, and one man that was not 
strong enough to turn away from the 
evil, drink. 

Oh, the sinner alone does not suffer, 


but those around about him suffer also. 
R. 











Northampton County, N. C. 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
The Toenails 


OST toenail troubles start in child- 

hood—an excellent reason for care 
in choosing the children’s stockings and 
shoes, and in caring for the nails regu- 
larly. Stockings should not bind at the 
toe, shoes sould not be short nor point- 
ed. Many a foot has given years of mis- 
ery because parents thought they were 
too poor to throw away shoes that were 
outgrown. 

The toenail should be cut fairly short 
and straight across, only the sides being 
slightly rounded. The. cuticle should be 
kept free from the nail. If bathing .the 
foot does not accomplish this, softening 
them by rubbing cold cream or vaseline 
well around the nails should be resorted 
to. 

Ingrowing nails should be attended to 
by a doctor, because he can do it well 
and painlessly. Should it be necessary to 
care for the ingrowing nail oneself, then 
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then relieve the pressure of the nail on 
the flesh. 

To lift up the nail at the edge and 
insert a piece of absorbent cotton that 
has been dipped in boracic acid is one 
way, to pull the flesh back gently and 
cut off the edge of the nail where it 
buries in is another, and to scrape the 
nail thin down the center, so it will 
draw together is a third. Whatever one 
does one should be sure to dip the knife 
or whatever comes near the tender flesh 
or inflamed surfaces in grain or dena- 
tured (mot wood) alcohol, or some of 
the several good antiseptic solutions on 
the market. 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Washing Silk 


HAVE always been particular about 

washing my silks in a warm, very 
mild white soap suds, or in a solution of 
tepid water and one of the soap powders 
advertised for delicate fabrics. The 
other day I deviated from this rule, and 
thereby comes a tragic tale. 

The usual washing did not remove 
some grease spots, so I made a strong 
suds with soap meant for very soiled 
clothes and today I have a golden green 
dress of a bilious hue instead of a pretty 
seal brown one. 

The use of a soap meant for delicate 
fabrics is imperative for best results, as 
are water, neither hot nor cold, just of 
comfortable warmth; thorough rinsing; 
straight hanging over the line, preferably 
on a wooden coat hanger; and ironing 
on the wrong side on a well padded 
board with an iron not very hot. Some- 
times, when the material is quite thin, it 
is better to wrap the washed garments in 
a big bath towel to dry. Sometimes, too, 
it is impossible to iron on the wrong side, 
in which case the material should have 
a cloth between it and the iron. - Never 
rub the iron back and forth as if putting 
a shine on linen but press it rather than 
rub it. 

When there are plaits, it is better to 
pin them into position to the ironing 
board cover before attempting to iron. 
Time is saved in the end. 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 


























Letter Writing 
“MOVER. I wants to do something,” 
little Betty wailed. 

“Suppose you write a letter to Grand- 
ma,” the busy mother suggested. 

Soon paper and pencil were secured 
and the child was busy at the table. 

“What’ll I say?” said the child with 
poised pencil. 

Just then a neighbor came in on her 
way to town. “Oh,” she said, “Betty is 
writing letters. How fine! I think my 
children have learned’ an astonishing 
amount from writing letters.” 

“It is such a nuisance to help them 


write a letter when one is busy,” was the 
complaint. 
“Yes, right at first,” said the neigh- 


bor, “but children soon get so they do it 
themselves. There are several things 
they gain by writing their own letters :-— 

“1. A knowledge and respect for cor- 
rect English, for I always call attention 
to their errors. 


“2. The forms for personal letters 
and business ones. 

“3. The ability to sift news, separat- 
ing that which is worth telling from that 
which is not. 


“4. Practice in expressing oneself on 
paper. 
“5S. Pride in handwriting, 


“6. A sense of nearness to the one to 


whom the direct persdnal letter is writ- 
ten, 


‘7. A deeper gratitude for favors re- 
ceived when a child writes her own let- 


ter of thanks for eomrtepies oF x witts, re- 
ceived,” : 





=e 


“Pretty good,” Mrs, Hines declared. 
“I never did realize all these benefits but 
I'll tell you an additional one that has 
come to us. Bennie never would write 
letters, but when his father bought that 
typewriter, he wanted to use it so much 
that he took to writing letters on it, 
and now he not only relieves his father 
of much of the farm correspondence, 
but he has come to realize that farming 
is a real business, not just plowing the 
dirt, and he, like your children, has 
gained in the arts that go to the making 
of a good personal or business letter.” 

“Tt seems that that typewriter has al- 
ready paid for itself,” was the neighbor’s 
comment. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
He Buys a Food Chopper 


“weet are we going to have for 
breakfast this morning, Mother? I 
declare I’m as hungry as three bears,” 
announced Dad as he tramped into the 
kitchen that frosty morning about two 
weeks ago. 

“I was wishing we could have some 
hash, fine like that you had at the res- 
taurant, but I declare my arm hurts too 
much to chop it.” 

“No trouble at all about that,” he 
breezed. “Here’s your man who'll do 
the chopping. Lead me to it.” 

Mother got out the chopping knife, 
bowl, and the onion and meat scraps and 
cold boiled Irish potatoes left- from the 
day before. Father chopped with the 
right arm until it was tired, then with the 
left. Then he took the bowl in his lap 
and _ sat down to it, then stood up again. 
Tears streamed from his eyes. 

“Tt seems to me you needn’t-have put 
in that onion,” he complained half sadly, 
half laughingly. 

“Oh, don’t you like onions in your 
hash?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like chopping them.” 


There was a long pause filled only with 
the persistent banging of knife on meat 
and bowl. Then Dad said: “I can’t get 
this hash to look fine and even like that 
in town.” 


“TI think,” mother said with a knowing 
smile, “that it is because you have to do 
it with knife and bowl instead of put- 
ting it through a food grinder.” 














“Do you mean to tell me that I might 
have been spared these tears by the use 
of a mechanical device? How much do 
food grinders cost?” questioned Dad. 


And when Mother told him they could 
be bought for only a few dollars he ex- 
claimed: “Next time we go to town we 
bring one home with us! How js it pos- 
sible that I have been so’ blind as to let 
you waste precious energy uselessly ?” 





A GAME TO PLAY | 
Snatch Tag 


HEN playing snatch tag, divide the 

players into two teams with goals at 
opposite ends of the playing field. An ob- 
ject, such, as a stick, a blackboard eraser, 
or a tightly rolled newspaper, is placed 
half-way between the two goal lines. At 
a signal from the umpire, a player 
starts from each team toward the center, 
trying to get the stick and to return to 
his own goal before being tagged by his 
opponent. -As the distances from the 
goals to the stick are équal, the players 
arrive at the same time, so strategy must 
be resorted to. Each player-makes feints 
at picking up the stick until an_oppor- 
tunity offers to snatch it and make 6ff 
toward the goal. If the attempt is suc- 
cessful, one point is scored. If, however, 
the player who has snatched the stick is 
tagged by his opponent, one point is 
scored for by the opponent’s team. The 
stick is replaced in the center and the 
next players in line contest for it. Play 
is contin, Se ives, ceanion ts sust 
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FREE! Your Bellas Base New Fal! 

and Winter Catal og is Now Reaat 

Bigger and Better Than Ever With 312 

Large Pages Showing NEW YORK'S 

Latest and Best Stylesin All Kinds 
of Wearing Apparel For The /_ 
, Whole Family! 4 








Alt Wool 
Checked 
Velour 
35Z95 
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Post. FREE 
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Full Chrome 
ae tent Leather 


5Z97—As convincing proof 
that you can get quality 
goods at lowest prices from 
Bellas Hess, we show this 
high grade, smart, stylish 
Coat priced at $14.98, just 
one out of hundreds of equal- 

amazing values in our new 


and Winter 5 
Material is All-Wool Velour, 
well woven, soft fininshed, 
good looking and durable. 
Collar and cuffs are of Jap- 
anese Wolf, a dense, long- 
haired, very ng 
that wears exceptionally well, 
ack shows smart ar- 
rangement of stitching in 






35Z95—To give you an idee, of 

the = an values in the 
Bell wu and 

Winter Catalog, 

above 









Dress 
$5.00. It’s one of the very lat- 
est New York styles—a straight 
line Tailored Coat Dress of 
firmly woven, smooth-finished 
All-Wool Checked Velour. Has ie 
ong Tuxedo effect collar, 
Slashed flare cuffs, self cov- 
ered button trimming and self 
belt in back. Colors: Rein- [FY 
deer, brown or navy blue 
with harmonizing checks 
Sizes: For women, 82 to 46 
bust; also for —— and 
6mall women, 32 to 38 bust. 
Skirt Lengths: 33 to 39 ins. 
» basted hem. Guaran- 
teed moth- ee by .the Lar- 
vex prbces: 


$6. 98 vera 


29296—smart Choker Scarf 
of si , dense haired, plen- 
did "wearing American 

ten. a fur on -— sides 


head, 

pass tail. "hbeat 30 
oe i e a tail. 
Colors: Stone ¥ 











tonhole at side-front clos- 


\ ing. Two inset 
Full fined with lustrous, 
$ 2. : durable Striped Satinette. 
Colors: Brown, navy blue 

20Z502—7 For 


ust one ex- 
—_—_—_—_—_—— ample of the famous 
Bellas Hess Shoe ninee—~0 stunning 
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inches. Moth-proofed 
Larvex process. 


$14.98 






ish lattice front and dres 
on quarter and vamp in wing tip effect. 
Good wearing flexible leather soles; 


Marten brown 
or platinum gray. walking hei rubber Ba Sizes: 
2% to 8. Widths: D E. 


$44.39 ros $2.50 Postpaid 

















Cup Off This aude eens it Now for Your Copy! 





‘Sati faction 
vYor ’ bellas Hess &Co. » 
Money WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. Po 
Refunded NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. — 
i Fill out blank below with your name and address. (Cut out on dotted line and mail to us.) 
BELLAS HESS & ©O., New York City, N. Y. P.F.-10-% 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your FREE Catalog No. 116 of New York's Latest Styles. 
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Grains 


of deliciousness 





With the food value 
of whole wheat 


HERE is a dish, light as the morning and 
richly appetizing, to bring enchantment to 
the breakfast table. 


Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their naturat size with 
every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 
Vigor food with the lure of a confection. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. And the food 
value that of whole wheat with the vital elements, 
the minerals and bran that active adults and 
growing children need. 


You serve with milk or cream, or in bowls of 


half and half, and as a special allurement, with 
fresh or cooked fruit. 


Just for the joy of it—try Quaker Puffed 
Wheat today. 


Puffed Rice, also 
Grains of rice, steam exploded like the Puffed 
Wheat, an ideal breakfast dish, and. at bedtime, 
too. 












Quaker 
'Puffed Wheat 
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Quaker 
Puffed Ri 








Lhe Progressive Farmer. . 
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Don’t Kill Snake Friends 


NE afternoon Mr. Bond, the teacher 
of agriculture, and Sammy were on 
their way to see Sammy’s corn project. 
While passing the barn, a milk snake 
came from beneath it. “Kill him! Kill 


him!” shouted Sammy as he ran for a 
club. 

“Hold on, Sammy,” pleaded Mr. 
Bond, “don't kill that snake. It is 


harmless to man and does good by eat- 
ing rats and mice.” 

suck milk from the 
answered 


“Those snakes 
cows. I kill every one I see,” 
Sammy excitedly. 

“Many people,” explained the teacher, 
“have the idea that these snakes suck 
milk from cows, but they are mistaken. 
Another reason that some farmers kill 
every snake they see is that they think 
the snakes sting cattle and horses, caus- 
ing them to become lame. They, too, 
are mistaken. It is true that many 
horses and cattle go lame in the pastures 
but snakes are not to blame. 

“There are 111 kinds of snakes in 
this country. Of this number only four 
are poisonous. They are the rattlesnake, 
copperhead, moccasin, and coral snake. 
These should be killed when we see 
them. But let’s not kill<all the other 
kinds just because these four are dan- 
gerous. = 

“Probably the reason that most farm- 
ers kill every snake they see is due to 
not knowing the habits of the different 
kinds of snakes and their dislike to 
anything without legs. The killing of 
every snake is costly for people on the 
farm. Why? Well, the harmless snakes 
live mostly on rats, mice, young rabbits, 
and other rodents. 

“We know that rats and mice destroy 
a large amount of corn and other 
grains and the rabbits gnaw the fruit 
trees. The damage they do is more than 
we realize. Now you can see that if we 
let the harmless snakes live they will 
destroy a great many of these pests. 
This means that the snakes really save 
us money. 

“Another wrong idea that some people 
have about snakes is that their forked 
tongues are used for biting. The truth 
is that the forked tongues are used as 
feelers because snakes have no ears. 
The poisonous snakes have two hollow 
teeth, or fangs, in the upper jaw. When 
they bite you the poison comes through 
the hollow teeth into the flesh and not 
through the tongue.” 

“How far can the poisonous snake 
strike?” asked Sammy. 

“A snake can strike from a third to 
half its length. It cannot strike unless 
coiled or looped. Different from what 
many people think a snake cannot jump 
or leap off the ground.” : 

“Well,” said Sammy, “I have learned 
many tHings about snakes that I did 
not know. Hereafter I won’t -kill one 
unless it is one of the poisonous kinds. 
It is getting late so I suppose we should 
be going if we want to see the corn 


patch.” UNCLE P. F. 
Determined to Get an Edu- 
cation 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

p AST year I started to school in town, 

in the eighth grade. I had to milk 
five cows and help my brother cook 
breakfast, as mother was sick most of 
the time, and then walk four miles. I 
soon found that I was not as far ad- 
vanced as the other pupils in my class, 
as I had come from a country school, 
but this only made me _ study -harder. 
When our monthly reports were given 
out, I, found my grades on each..su 
veraete 90,:,and I- didn’t have Baie 

y exdtninatidns. ¢ 





_ However, my | tuition had not been 


sing nuts. 





paid, and Papa said he could not pay it. 
He gave me one pig to pay: me for feed- 
ing nine. This year I have raised enough 
chickens to clothe myself, and as my 
books are in good condition, I think by 
selling them I will have almost enough 
to pay for the new ones to study this 
year. Two years ago Mother gave me 
a calf and I raised it on milk from the 
pan, so I have a two-year-old heifer 
in. fine condition. I am sure she will 
bring more than enough to pay my 
tuition this year. I expect to set out 
grape cuttings this fall, and will soon 
have a nice arbor of grapes to sell from. 
I have planted some onion seed and am 
going to sell the sets next spring. This 
will help me out in my schooling next 
year. I am determined to go through 
school some way, and I will never give 
up until I see it is impossible. 
INEZ BLAYLOCK (Age 14). 
Montgomery County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note—Inez has the sort of 
determination that gets results. Any boy 
or girl who is willing to work for an 
education in this way is bound to get 
more out of it than he or she would 
under easier circumstances, and is also 
certain ‘to form habits that will be mighty 
helpful toward making a success in later 
life. We hope this fine letter from Inez 
will inspire other boys and girls who 
have been about to give up too easily, to 
make a fresh start. 


We Need More Cellars 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a. farmer boy of 15. The farm 

work I like best is helping my father 
work in the orchard. I live on a farm 
of _125 acres and have a small orchard 
in bearing. My great delight is helping 
pick the apples and peaches. The apples 
we raise are Ben Davis, Winesap, and 
Wintergreen. The latter does not ripen 
until September when we store them for 
winter use. 

We keep our apples for winter use in 
a small cellar provided with shelves for 
keeping each sort of apples separate. In 
this way we keep apples until spring. 
Before we built our cellar, we could 
hardly keep apples until Christmas. 
Macon County, N. C. SAM CORBIN. 


Editor’s Note—I am glad that ‘Sam 
and his folks enjoy the good that comes 
from a cellar. More of us should have 
cellars, for they are so nice for keeping 
foods from freezing in the winter and 
for keeping them cool in the summer. 


A Mountain Camping Trip 


AST fall I went with my uncle and 

two of his friends on a trip to the 
mountains in Gilmer County, Georgia. 
We went in two wagons. Our main 
purpose was to get cabbage, apples, and 
Irish potatoes. Cotton isn’t raised in 
the mountains, but fruit and vegetables 
are plentiful. We carried mifle feed 
and provisions for ourselves, enough for 
three days. 

We got there before night the first 
day and camped in a log hut. Next day 
we climbed Big Ball mountain to hunt 
chestnuts. My uncle and I picked up 
over two bushels in half a day. I couldnt’ 
get down with mine, because the side 
of the big hill was so rough, so my un- 
cle brought them down for me. 

We bought a lot of nice apples, and 
also potatoes and cabbage. We came 
home the third day. I had never seen 
such beautiful scenery. I often think of 
the good, ice cold water flowing out of 
the. mountain’s side and going to waste, 
while so many. people are drinking hot 
hydrant water. I am sure any boy 


jwould, enjoy’.a vacation ‘trip’ to’ the - 
‘mountains, hunting, fishing, and’ gather=~ 
H.#H: FAUCETT fies oP sx 


Gordon County, Georgi 
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Mistakes I Have Made 

NE mistake I have made was huying 

cheap cloth to. make. my children’s 
clothes. If I had péid a little more and 
got something good it would have been 
cheaper, because it takes just as much 
time to make cheap clothes as it does to 
make good ones, They look much better 
and do not fade like those made from 
cheap cloth. I have made the same mis- 
take buying shoes. If I had bought 
good ones, they would have cost a little 
more, but we would have dry feet much 
Mrs. T. R, 


* * * 


longer 


Last spring I built a back porch. 
roof had to be almost perfectly flat be- 
cause the ceiling of the kitchen was so 





The 


low and I. couldn’t cover it with shin- 
gles for. that reason, I just bought 
double paper roofing to cover it with, 
which cost me $6. The first rain that 
came, it leaked, and gets worse every 
rain. Now I’m compelled to cover it | 
with galvanized iron. If I had just 


added $6 on for good roofing to begin 


with, I’d have saved fhat much. It 


doesn’t pay to buy cheap stuff for things | 


you want to last—W. J. 


* * >* 


Soon after we bought and moved on 


our farm we discovered we did not like | 


it and began planning to get away. Land 
prices went down and nobody wanted to 
buy. We hated the farm, so we neg- 
lected it more every day. Outhouses 
went down, fences decayed, stock got in 
the orchard and ruined it. We finally sold 


at a great sacrifice. Our neighbor did 
not like his farm any better than we 
liked ours, but he talked his up, and 


built new houses and fences, painted the 
buildings, and put out an orchard. He 
sold for twice what he paid, and we cut 
our eyeteeth—A Farmer’s Wife. 

wm Me oY 


Big Fruit\Growers’ Meeting in 
November 


ITH the idea of increasing the con- 

sumption of fruit, a national con- 
ference on marketing and the distribu- 
fruit will be held in Atlantic 
November 11-12-13-14. 

The far-seeing fruit growers . of 
America believe that if every fruit 
grower who has’a nearby market should 
develop that market. to the limit, the 
great consuming centers would seldom 
be flooded with fruit. This phase of the 
industry will be given considerable at- 


tion of 


City, N. J., 


tention by fruit men from all sections. 


of the country. Those fruit. growers 
who have found relief and prosperity in 
local trade will lead these discussions. 

Selling fruit at the roadside has proved 
profitable_to many growers. Methods,of 
further developing this market will re- 
ceive considerable attention at this con- 
ference. 

This meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the American Pomological 
Society, the president of which is Paul 
C. Starks, of Louisiana, Mo. Those in- 
terested in fruit growing and market- 
ing will find this conference decidedly 
helpful and worth while. 


we Mw ye 


Know This Word—Para-di- 
chloro-benzene 


ARADICHLOROBENZENE is the 

chemical that is now being used. to 
control the dreaded peach tree borer. 
Previous to this discovery the only 
method of known effectiveness was that 
of cutting out the borers with a sharp 
knife, Growers of peaches in commer- 
cial orchards, home orchards, or back 
yards should welcome this new discov- 
ery and put it to effective use. 

Caution —So far as is known at pres- 
ent time, paradichlorobenzene must not 
be used on trees under four years of 
age. It is likely to kill the younger 
trees. When you think of para-dichlo- 
robenzene think of it as being adapted 


for use on trees four years of age or 
older, 








[* you aren’t satisfied with your earnings; if you want to make more money and 
make is easily and quickly—then right now I offer you a proposition where 
your work will be pleasant and dignified—where you can earn $100 your very 


first week and continue to make $100 every. week in the year. 


You, won’t have to invest a cent of capital to get started in this big-paying 


business. 
training. 
handsomely.) 
your profits will start. 


Big Money At Once 


The beauty of this proposition is that you can 


start to make big money without delay. Yqu 
won’t have to wait a year, a month, or even 
a week. You can begin to enjoy a really big 
income at once. Alyse Leblanc, of Massachu- 
setts, cleaned up $16 the first day. Jacob My- 
ron, of Connecticut, made $13 the first after- 
noon. R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, earned 
$80 in five hours. You can do as well, or 
better, and this is how you can do it. 


A Marvelous Of- 
fer to Men and 
Women 


350 

used in 
originators of 

Products 


We manufacture 
products that are 
home. We are the 
“ZANOL” Quality-First 


high- grad 
every 





The trade-mark on all 
Zanol Productsisyour 
guarantee of satisfac- 


You don’t need experience and you don’t have to take a course of 
(If you can’t devote full time at first, your spare time will pay you 
All you have to do now is to mail the coupon and within a week 


% 


Look At These Earn- 
ings 


Here is what’ a few of my representatives have 
earned in this congenial, fascinating work. Ed. 
McKinney, of N. Car., made over $15 in three 


hours. B. Collander, of Mass., cleared $40 in two 
days. H. T. Pearl, of Okla., made $750 in a single 
month. G. A. Becker, of Iowa, has earned more 
as a “ZANOL” Representative than he did in 22 
years in the grocery business And you have 
the same opportunity to enjoy the same big 

earnings, for I am offering you the iden 
tical proposition that made it pos- 
sible for McKinney, Collander, Pearl 
and hundreds of my representatives 
to earn so much. 


I Furnish You 
with Everything 


1 will give you an exclusive terri 















the celebrated, nationally advertised tory and let you handle all of our 
line of Pure Food Products, Toi- tion. Millions of wom- business in that territory. I will 
let Preparations, Soaps, Laundry en know that when- give you complete instructions, full 
Supplies and other Household Ne- j ever they order from a equipment—everything you need to 
cessities. Last year four million Zanol Representative make lots of money. Then all you 
dollars’ worth of these products they are sure to get will have to do is to introduce our 
were bought, but none of these prod f lent products—just let the people know 
ucts were sold in stores. All of products OF “GxOGINE* that you are the local “ZANOL” 
this vast business came from my quality,fresh from the Representative. The rest will be 
representatives. factory, at prices that delightfully easy. People will be 
Instead of selling “ZANOL” (Qg%8ve them money glad to give you their orders for 





Products in stores I appoint local 
representatives in every territory 
to take orders for these popular, products. By 
this means we are able to give greater values 
at lower prices than can be secured in stores. 
You can see what a wonderful saving this offers 
our customers and why they are so eager to 
order “ZANOL” Products. And because I pay 
my representatives a liberal commission just for 
taking these ready orders you can see what a 
splendid, profitable business is waiting for you 
right in your own community. 


AUTO FREE 


We want you to realize that this is a high-grade 
proposition. We want to help you in every way 
to make large profits and we offer to provide 
a car without any ex- 
pense to you whatever. 
Just write for our 
proposition. Mail the 
coupon for details of 

the plan that will 
give you 
this auto- 
mobile 
2 without 
expense 
and from 
$10 to $30 a 
day in 
cash. 












[c}) A. P. 






“ZANOL” Products. Each day your 
profits will increase. Soon the money 
will come rolling in so fast that you will wonder 
how you'can make so much for doing so little 


Get Started Now 


Don’t delay until someone else gets in ahead of 
you. Send the coupon and I will give you all of the 
tacts of this remarkable proposition. I will show 
you how you ca@ earn $100 a week, or from $8 to 
$10 a day for a-few hours of your spare time. I 
will show you how your earnings will grow each 
week, each month, each year that you are engaged 
in this easy, pleasant work. I will tell you how 
you can get an automobile absolutely FREE. I 
will tell you how E. S. Shelly, of Pemn., Mrs. Nona 



















Spare Time Profits 


ALBERT J. LOOSER 
of Illinois has found 
it profitable to be a 
“ZANOL” Represen 
tative in his spare 
time. He often earns 
$15 a day just by 
using a couple of his 
spare hours. 


$47 One Day 

HENRY ALBERS 
ef Ohio had _ never 
sold a thing in his 
life, yet his first day 
as a “ZANOL” Rep 
resentative he 
made 
since then 
he has made 
as high as 
$47 in a sin- 
gle day 


Kern, of Miss., Edgar Banville 


You Risk Noth- 
ing 


Just send me your name and I will 
tell you how to get started. You risk 
nothing. It won’t cost you anything 
to find out about the greatest’ money- 
making opportunity you were ever of- 
fered. Now then, if you want to make 
$100 a week mail the coupon at once. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUSTS co. 


President and General Manager 
Dept. 599, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of Mass., G. C. 
Henry and dozens of other “ZANOL” Representa- 
tives have earned thousands of dollars. 





Mail This NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
Dept. 599, Cincinnati, Ohio 

lease send me without one cent of cost or 
obligation complete details of your plan by 
which I can make $100 a week and contro) se 
business of my own. 






, 
Addrese . 


(PRINT OR WRITS PLAINLY) 
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Find Five Faces 


And Get Our 


Surprise Gift 


Yes! Just mark 5 faces in the picture and mail teday, with your name 
and address. 
but 1000 votes as a starter in our great contest, c 
in which we give Automobiles and other Grand Prizes to wimmers 
(with du plicate prizes for atie) and also guarantee you big cashrewards 


You will promptly receive not only our 
ing Nov. 30; 1924. 


Se PSS for everything you do! But every minute counts, So writetoday 


Na Faroe Ward Taylor, Mer., 


Dept. 2957, Spencer, Indiana 
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This salt penetrates to 
the heart of the biggest 


ham, insurin 
color 


an even 


pertect cure. 


“There is a 
difference 
The above illustra- 
tion shows ordinary 
salt. Compare itshard, 
cube-like form with 
the soft, porous, lace- 
like form of Colonial 
Special Farmer’s Salt 
shown in the photo 
below. This difference 
makes it the quickest 
dissolving of all salt. 


3? 








“New Truth About Salt” gives valuable information 
on home killing, curing, feeding, etc. Send name and 
address for your Free Copy of this useful book on salt. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept. 21, 


Dallas - Boston - Buffalo - Atlanta 


Chicago 


Special Farmers 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 


Meat Curing Results Prove 
“There is a difference” 


Salt is used in meat curing to prevent 
decomposition. As soon as you apply 
Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt, it dis- 
solves, begins to penetrate and start its 
work. That penetration carries through 
every fibre straight to the center of the 
biggest ham. The meat is perfectly, evenly 
cured—firm and tender—all its original 
pleasing color and fine flavor retained. 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is soft— 
porous—flaky. Ordinary salt is of a hard, 
cube-like shape. It is slow and uneven in 
dissolving. Some parts of the meat get 
too much salt; others get too little and 
often spoil. “‘Salt crust” is a sign that 
the salt has not dissolved properly and 
usually means the curing has stopped or 
gone wrong. Don’t take chances of losing 
$20 or $30 worth of yourvaiuable meat by 
economizing on 10c or 20c worth of salt. 


Get This Free Book 





AKRON, OHIO 
Pittsburgh 


Salt 




















Brave the Wind and Storm 
in the best wet weather togs 
everinvented ° the 


FISH BRAND | | fet ce-c-2- 
REFLEX | |E— 
LICKER 


(PATENTED) 


, TOWERS 
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his “FISH BRAND 
y “Sar Reinn Deaf Pall 


itcher-Terracer - Grader 
All steel adjustable, reverse. Cate V- 


tiling 
0 ay 4 penne a eld di ditches: builds field 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


40.00," says 
rth, San Mar- 
cos, Texas. You, too, can 
gave by buying direct at 
Lowest. Facto: 


Write oday For 
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Georgia Jersey Improves on 


Record 


AID’S Little Sue 505870, a young 

Jersey owned by J. H. Hooks of 
Warthen, Georgia, has completed an ex- 
cellent test made as a senior yearling, 
and has broken the State Jersey record 
and qualified for a Silver Medal. 

She was put on test when one year 
and eleven months old, and in 365 days 
produced 555.39 pounds of butterfat and 
10,084 pounds of milk. She produced 
in excess of 40 pounds of fat in every 
complete month of the test, reaching 
the peak in the ninth month, when the 
yield was 51.64 pounds. Calf was car- 
ried for 159 days, and milk averaged 
5.51 per cent butterfat. 

With her good record, Sue becomes 
Georgia Jersey Champion, under two 
years of age, superseding Raleigh’s Lily 
North 452963, that held this honor with 
her record of 528.89 pounds of butter- 
fat. 

Maid’s Little Sue is one of the 20 
daughters of Noble’s Aristocratic Boy 
101939, in the Register of Merit. Her 
dam is Empress’ Eldorado Maid 333389, 
a cow that has a good official record 
made as a mature cow. 


% 3 8 


Silver Medal Goes to Alabama 


Jersey 

USANNA Pearl 464845, a junior 

three-year-old’ Jersey owned by the 
Van Antwerp’s- Drug Corporation of 
Mobile, has been awarded a Silver 
Medal by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club for producing, with calf, 52224 
pounds of butterfat and 10,309 pounds 
of milk in 305 days. 


Pearl appeared in the 50-pound list in 
seven of the ten months of this official 
test and during the first month she 
yielded 64.71 pounds of butterfat. She 
carried calf for almost seven months 
of the test. This is the second time 
that she has qualified for the Register 
of Merit. 

Pearl is one of the four daughters of 
Lady Bess’ Otis 161926, in the Register 
of Merit. Her dam is Majesty’s Gol- 
den Pearl 335746, and she also has a 
good official record. 


# 3 8 


Jersey Adds 100 Pounds to 


State Record 


UIETLY and efficiently, Alabama 

Terseys continue to chalk up new 
records for economical production, and 
in this way are steadily raising the al- 
ready high standard of production in 
the various age classes for this state. 

And now Lookout Countess Matilda 
2d 502178 has completed such a good 
official test that she has raised the sen- 
ior two-year-old Jersey butterfat record 
by nearly*100 pounds. 

Starting test at two years and ten 
months of age, Matilda 2d produced 
578.46 pounds of butterfat and 10,356 
pounds of milk in 365 days. Produc- 
tion varied but little throughout the | 
test, and in the last month was 46.32 
pounds of butterfat, which is only five 
pounds below the highest two months 
when the yield was 51.35 pounds of fat. 
Her milk averaged 5.59 per cent fat. 

With this very creditable record, 
Matilda 2d displaces Avon’s Raleigh 
Lass 466018, that held this state class 
championship with a record of 481.33 
pounds of butterfat. 

Matilda 2d was also tested asa year- 
ling and completed a good 305-day 
record. Her sire is Lucy’s Interested 
Owl 158742, that has 11 daughters in the 
Register of Merit. Her dam is Look- 
out Countess Matilda 249313, a cow 
that has three good Register of Merit 
records to her credit. 

The new champion is owned and was 
bred and tested by King Pharr of Cath- 


erine, Alabama. 
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Watch it at work in the 
field. See it tackle the tough 


jobs. .Compare it with any 
other plow for the Fordson. 
You will want the 


John Deere “82” 


Penetrates better because 
weight of tractor holds front end 
down, and weight of rear wheels 
and overhang design of rear frame 
hold rear end down. 


Pulls lighter because front 
weight is carried on tractor and 
rear weight rolls cart-like on two 
rear wheels. Far-back position of 
land wheel counteracts side draft. 

Greater clearance because frame is 
above discs—not at the side. 

Power lift—a big advantage over hand- 
lift plows. Plow lifts high. 

Cut quickly convertible to 8, 9 or 10 
inches per dise by simple, quick clamp ad- 
justment. 

Greater strength—none of the compli- 
cations common to ordinary disc’ plows. 
Main frame bar of high-carbon steel has no 
bolt holes to weaken it. Every part strong 
and substantial. 


poe ny in your town. Send for a 
of free folder illustrating an 
Address John Deere, Mo- 
ois. Ask for Folder IE-635 















JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLI 











‘Sunray Furnaces 


Built to Heat Every Room in Your 
Home‘at a Minimum Cost 
ASHO KR RHOTE A pees’ 





A Better 
Furnace 
ata 
Lower 
Price 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 


Easy to 
Install 


All cast iron construction—self-cleaning radi- 
ator Easy, to operate—use any kind of fuel. 
Fully Guaranteed. These furnaces made by one 
of the oldest, largest, and best known successful 
furnace manufacturers in the United States. Write 
for Illustrated Circular and our Exceptional Low 
Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE CO., 
100 Lincoln Street, Akron, Ohio 
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| farmers 


Farmer Putnam's Philosophy 


LERNT something about purebred 

livestock last week that I never 
thought of before. My idee was that this 
whole scheme was- got up by the big 
breeders tryin’ to sell their surplus and 
git a lot of us farmers and ranchmen 
to usin’ blue-ribbon bulls and boars. I 
allus believed that a bull was a bull 
and that if the animal was thrifty and 
big béned‘and had a bright eye and the 
right color markin’, why he would do 
fur my herd. I couldn’t see no good in 
a piece of paper that gives a list of sires 
and dams and owners goin’ back to 
Crooked Shank, or some other dead 
Scotchman. How could a bull know 
who his forefathers was and whether 
they come over in the Mayflower? 

Well they showed me. I seen it with 
my own eyes in a hog lot. One of the 
where I was got a purebred 
boar last fall fur an old scrub which 
had lost his usefulnes§. The purebred 
sired a litter of pigs that weighed 200 
pounds each and was just ready fur mar- 
ket when we seen ’em. The pigs was 
out of ordinary grade sows. Right next 
to this litter was another one from the 
same kind of sows, but which was sired 
by a scrub boar, and these pigs weighed 
only 75 pounds a piece and was only 
four weeks younger. They won’t make 
much over 125 by the time they’re the 
age the purebreds is now, so the farmer 
loses about 75 to a hundred pounds of 
pork on each one and it costs him just 
as much to feed them as it does the 
pigs sired by the purebred. 
, I kin see now that even if a bull or 
a boar cain’t read, his owner under- 
stands the dollar sign. A scrub kin do a 
man more damage than three hailstorms. 
You kin allus grow another crop next 
season if you get hailed out or dried 
out, but every time you chase after a 
lot of calves that was begot by a out- 
cast male cow-critter that thinks he’s a 
bull becduse he’s got horns, you'll find 
yourself ownin’ a poorer herd than you 
had the year before. If you like the 
junk business move to town and go 
into it right. If you want to be a real 
cowman, sheepman, or hogman> get you 
some purebred sires, learn their registry 
number and the first part of their pedi- 
gree by heart, brag ‘em up to your 
neighbors and then watch the herd, your 
bank account, your self esteem, and your 
reputation grow. 
THOS. JEFFERSON PUTNAM. 
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Radio Helps a School Girl 


($5 Prize Letter) 
E LIVE in the country ten miles 
from any town, but on account of 
our radio set we are never lonesome. 
All farmers love to hear weather fore- 
casts and livestock and cotton reports. 
No one lives near us who has a radio 
set, so several of the neighbors come in 
at night to hear the concerts and market 
reports. 

Easter Sunday night one of' my great 
uncles came over to hear the Easter 
sermon which had been announced the 
Saturday night before. He seemed to 
enjoy the sermon and the music very 
much. He thinks it is a wonder but 
does not understand how we can hear 
so clearly, from so far away, without 
more wire. 

But after all the real value. of 
radio to the farmer is this: 

On stormy Sunday afternoons and 
nights the farmer can gather his family 
around a cheerful fire and hear beauti- 
ful music, sermons, and goodnight stor- 
ies. After a hard day’s work the farmer 
can rest a while after supper before 
going to bed and hear by radio. good 
music, lectures, and market reports with- 
out going to the theater or some other 
place of amusement. 

My father and mother like the string 
music and my little four-year-old sister 
always enjoys the goodnight stories. But 
I enjoy the lectures better than any- 
thing. I am taking the ninth and tenth 
grade this year at school and often the 
lecture I have heard the night before 
refers to some of my lessons, 


MARGARET REITZEL. 
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“LEATHER ~ 
STOCKING” 


A work shoe that wears 1,000 
miles. Men saidit was impossible 
to make one. Now they write us 
every day. Letters like the one 
above tell us that Wolverines are 
actually wearing more than the 
thousand miles we 


- 
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WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mile Shoe 
OO) 54 BI OAs-Ni ee (0) 0) a 0D) 


Elmira, N.Y. 
March 16, 1924 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

I have had one pair of your shoes 
while living in Geneva, N. Y., and 
wish to say they were the best pair 
of shoes I ever had. I wore them a 
year on a farm and have worn them 
two years in shop and the uppers are 
still good. Would like to get hold of 
another paix of same kind of leather. 
Yours truly, 

-E. C. ROBY, 
103 S. William St., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Three Years Wear 


_ and the Uppers Still Good 
—It’s Horsehide Tanned a Secret Way 


Feel the thick pliable horse- 


hide. ‘Soft as buckskin. Tough as 
rawhide. You'll realize at once 
why you can expect so much 
longer wear from these shoes. 

We are work shoe specialists. We 


make horsehide 





claim forthem. Some 
nowtell ustocall them 
10,000 mile shoes! 
Wolverines are 
different from any 
other work shoes we 


it has been used to 
cover the saddles of 
the hard-riding Cos- 


to the feet. 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





where you do not encoun- 
ter wet weather,wear this 
Comfort Shoe. A blessing 


shoes only. And we 
tan every hide our- 
selves. We produce a 
model oak shoe for 
every need. Forfarm, 
lumber camp, mine 


know of. or factory —and for 

It’s a different every season too. 
leathertobeginwith. | ie sna ere Soa ban | Send today for our 
Genuine Cordovan double it up like a moc- complete catalog. 
horsehide. The | but you'll hardly know | Findtheshoeforyour 
world’s toughest you anders” * | particularneeds. It’s 
leather. For centuries For tender feet, or | important to get the 


right shoe. 
If your dealer 
hasn’t Wolverines, 








sacks. It’s the only 
material strong enough to cover 
baseballs—and stand the terrific 
pounding. 

But never before could it be 
used in work shoes. Forit always 
“tanned up” too stiff. Now we 
have a new process. Developed 
in our own tanneries. It makes 
this tough leather as soft as a 
buckskin glove. 

And it always stays soft. Get 
these shoes soaking wet. read cay 
out soft as velvet. nano other 
foit feature you’llfin 

work, shoe, So try’ wee 
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please write us. We 


will send ourcatalogandthename 


of 


the nearest Wolverine dealer. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly Michigan Shoema 


Rockford, Michigan 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
I Dept. 1016, Rockford, Michigan | 


Please send me name of nearest Wol- | 
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The Progressive Farmer 


On North Florida Farms in October 


Timely Suggestions by Agricultural Leaders at Gainesville 
By HUBERT WEEKS 


Oil Emulsion Spray Will Control 
Scale on Avocado 


NE of the most serious insect ene- 

mies of the avocado—pyriform scale 

—may be controlled by spraying 
with an oil emulsion, according to J. R. 
Watson, entomologist of the Florida 
Experiment Station. 

“What the whitefly is to an orange 
tree, the pyriform scale is to an avocado. 
It gives off a honeydew in which grows 
a sooty mold more profusely than on an 
orange tree following an attack of white- 
flies. It is one of the largest of the soft 
scales, measuring from a twelfth to a 
sixth of an inch in length. 

“As its name indicates, the mature fe- 
male is pear-shaped, ‘tapering to a point 
in front. The scale itself is brown, is 
surrounded by a wide fringe of white 
cottony looking wax. This Cotton serves 
as a protection to the eggs which are laid 
in it. The young are oval in shape, 
greenish-yellow in color, and are without 
cotton. 

“The scale is best killed by one of the 
oil emulsions, commonly used for scale 
and whitefly on citrus. In winter, the 
emulsion should be used at the same 
strength recommended for  whiteflies, 
that is 1 per cent oil and 99 per cent 
water. In summer this strength should 
be reduced somewhat. The trees should 
not be sprayed in the middle of a clear, 
hot day.” 


Bordeaux Mixture Prevents Mildew 
on Cucumbers 


ROWERS of fall cucumbers in North 
Florida are reporting trouble from 
downy mildew, the reports from certain 


areas being next to alarming. The gen- 
eral answer being given is “spray with 
Bordeaux *mixture.” 

According to J. R. Springer, extension 
entomologist and plant pathologist of the 
Florida College of Agriculture, spraying 
with this material is the most effective 
means of preventing losses from this dis- 
ease to the fall cucumber crop. He is 
advising the 4-4-50 formula, and is rec- 
ommending that the spray applications be 
made every 10 days. If the weather 
should turn wet, spraying should be more 
frequent than once every 10 days. 

The angle disk nozzle on the end of a 
three-foot iron extension rod should be 
used, since it permits the effective and 
easy reaching of the under side of the 
leaves with the spray. This is necessary, 
because the disease develops on the un- 
der side of the leaves. e 

Professor Springer says that from 
tests made during the spring and sum- 
mer of the present year, Bordeaux spray- 
ing is beneficial for the following rea 
sons: It lengthens the picking season 
from 10 to 14 days, it increases the yield, 
and it results in a better quality of fruit, 
giving a larger percentage of those fall- 
ing in the “No. 1” hamper. 


Hints to Poultry Exhibitors 


RE you planning to show your birds 

at your county or state fair? If so, 
now is the time to~begin selecting and 
grooming. Birds properly prepared for 
the show, stand a much better chance 
of winning, according to R. C. Blake, 
instructor in poultry for ex-service men 
at the Florida College of Agriculture. 


Professor Blake offers the following 
suggestions to the poultry raiser who is 
thinking of showing his birds :— 

Begin to get the birds into good flesh 
and feather by feeding a balanced ration 
with a little linseed meal in it, 

Clean up all scaly legs by rubbing with 
an ointment composed of 1 part of oil of 
caraway and 5 parts of white vaseline. 

Next clean out the lice by using so- 
dium fluoride.” Use the pinch method as 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin 301, Con- 
trolling the lice will prevent the feathers 
from having a moth-eaten appearance. 


Get those selected as the most prom- 
ising individuals into small coops and 
begin to train them to pose and to get 
used to strangers. It will help them to 
appear‘ at their best. 


Make good substantial, well ventilated, 
roomy shipping coops, and have them on 
hand before actually needed. 


Just before sending the birds away, 
clean the legs and feet by soaking in 
warm, soft, soapy water. Dry and pol- 
ish after cleaning. 


Wash all white birds in warm, soft, 
soapy water, being careful not to rumple 
the feathers. 


Green Spots on Citrus Caused by 
Carelessness 


FPARLY shippers of citrus fruit are re- 
porting that. green spots are appearing 
on the fruit, and these reports are ac- 
companied by complaints that the fruit 
frequently reaches market in a decayed 
condition. O. F. Burger, plant -patholo- 


gist, says that the trouble is caused by 
nothing more nor less than carelessnéss. 


“The green spots on the artificially 
colored fruit are caused by the oil that 
escapes from ruptured cells in the peel 
of the orange that has been handled 
roughly,” Dr. Burger declares. “The 
only thing that can be recommended is 
careful picking, handling, and packing. 
Do this and the entire fruit should yel- 
low when the coloring process is applied, 
If bruised, the oil prevents the sur- 
rounding tissue to color.” 


Young fruit is more likely to be in- 
jured and colored in this way than 
is older fruit, because the peel is 
then tender and the oil cells are easier 
to rupture. The same thing is true in 
the case of rainy weather. »ccording to 
the observations of spec:atists and county 
agents in the field. 


Carelessness in picking and packing 
fruit may cause losses as great as many 
of the more common diseases and insect 
enemies, in the opinion of Dr. Burger. 
It seems “particularly unfortunate, he 
says, that a crop that has already been 
made should be subjected to such waste- 
ful practices, 


Bordeaux Mixture Keeps Pepper 
Leaf Spot Down 


NOets Florida growers of peppers 
are reporting the appe rance of the 
disease known as leaf spot to the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station; at the same time 
inquiring for means of controlling it in 
time to prevent serious losses. 
Spraying the plants with 4-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture seems to be the most ef- 
fective means of controlling this disease, 
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Ready with your Kodak 
And a split second is all you need 
for a picture you'll treasure for years. 
That’s picture-making the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company,Rochester,N.Y, 
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A Wise Mother 


| is no way can you judge a mother’s intelligence 
better than by what foods she serves her chil- 
dren. For through intelligence, we order all things 
according to their importance —and nutrition is of 
vital importance to health and life itself. 


When, therefore, a mother serves her children 
such a food as Karo, she uses intelligence to its high- 
est purpose—the betterment of the next generation. 


use, in Karo is a large 


amount of the essential 


food element, Dextrose, which supplies fuel to the 
body and provides much of its energy and vitality. 


Both Blue Label and Red Label Karo tickle a 
youngster’s palate and give abundant nutrition 


besides. 










mother 


A booklet about 
FREE: Abepkietat Expleiee’ why childees 


thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with illus- 
trated 64 cook book: Write Corn 
Refining y, Department A, Argo, Lil. 
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according to the replies sent to the grow- 
ers. In order to be absolutely sure to 
control it, spraying should commence 
even before the young plants are removed 
from the seedbeds and continued regu- 
larly after they are planted in the fields. 
} The disease, according to G. F. Weber, 
associate plant pathologist, first appears 
as small brown spots, having dark mar- 
gins and white centers. The leaf sur- 
rounding the spots.may be yellowish. 
The spots grow rapidly. The leaves wilt 
and fall. The cause is a fungus and its 
spores are easily scattered by wind and 
rain, making early and effective preven- 
tive measures imperative. 

Since leaf spot makes its appearance 
so suddently and unexpectedly, Dr. 
Weber urges growers to spray the plants 
even though they show no indications of 
the trouble. “This is another instance 
when the proverbial ‘stitch in time saves 
nine’ holds true,” he says. 


Hogs Need Mineral Matter 


ARMERS who would obtain best re- 
sults from their hogs will do well to 


supply them with mineral matter as a 


tonic and a bone builder, according to 
A. L. Shealy, professor of veterinary 
science of the Florida College of Agri- 
culture. In fact, mineral matter is very 
essential for swine, and the following 
formula is recommended :— 


Hardwood ashes ..................10 pounds 
Ae GIRO WORD nes citecscsevaneda 10 pounds 


Powdered charcoal ....... ..18 pounds 
Common salt ............ . 5 pounds 
Sulphur .......e0-seeeseee ... 5 pounds 
Ferrous sulphate (copperas). .-. 1 pound 


In mixing these minerals, it is well to 
dissolve the copperas in a quart of hot 
water and sprinkle it into the mass when 
mixing it. sSpedking on this subject, Dr. 
Shealy said?— 

“When swine are allowed to graze such 
a crop as peanuts, where one food only 
makes up the bulk of their diet, it is 
very important that mineral matter be 
added to the ration. The young growing 
pig needs such mineral matter to help 
develop the bony framework. The brood 
sow needs it to help keep her in good 
breeding condition. The fattening pig 
needs it to keep down digestive disorders 
and to stimulate the appetite; and this 
class of swine will make more rapid 
gains, if mineral matter is added to their 
feed. In all classes of swine the mineral 
matter has a tonic effect and promotes 
general thriftiness. 

“Any mineral mixture should contain 
copperas, as this ingredient is helpful in 
keeping down worm infestations.” 


Fallen Pecan Twigs Should Be 
Picked Up and Burned 


T= pecan grower who keeps the gir- 

died-off twigs of his trees picked up 
and burned in late fall and winter, has 
an eye open to business. 

The beetle that does all this girdling 
lays her eggs beneath the bark near or 
at the base of the leaf petioles. She 
then girdles-off the twig below where the 
egg is laid. It drops to the ground and 
the egg hatches and thrives in the dead 
wood. And therein lies. the secret; the 
larva cannot live upon green wood, there- 
fore the mother beetle cuts the twig off 
the tree so it will die and furnish a sup- 
ply of dead wood food for her young. 

The eggs hatch in about three weeks 
and the larvae— whitish and legless— 
begin tunneling into the wood beneath 
the bark. They make little growth dur- 
ing the winter, but in spring they grow 
rapidly and complete their transforma- 
tion into adult beetles by the latter part 
of August. 

J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, recommends 
the following method of control: 


Gather, the severed twigs during fall 
and winter and burn them. In this way 
all the eggs and larvae which would de- 
velop into a new generation the next 
summer will be destroyed. If there ire 
adjacent picioocy or persimmon trees in- 
‘ested with the same pest, the cut twig: 
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Absolutely 


FREE 








Not a penny to send. Just help us to introduce our fine 
toilet soap among your friends poe 8 you get FREE this wonderful 
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Piece Dinner-Set 
Rose 2d Gold Pattern 


A waaay beautiful Full Size Dinner Set in the famous Rose and Gold 
pattern. Alia arge size pieces for family use. Every piece superbly deco- 
rated in floral — and burnished gold. Roses and foliage in true natural 
colors. Hard fired—decorations guaranteed not to wash off. Handsomely 
scalloped edges with beautiful embossed border design. Set consists of: 









6 Plates (8-inch size) 1 Cake Plate (9-inch size) 

6 Plates (6%-inch size) 1 Handled Coca Pitcher 

6 Butter or Cup Plates 1 Large Deep Vegetable Casserole Dish, and 
6 Plates (7-inch size) 1 Handled Cover for Same 

6 Plates (8-inch size) 1 Deep Salad Dish 

6 egetable Diehes 1 Large Meat Platter (11%-inch size) 

6 1 Handled Sugar Bowl, and 

6 1 Handled Cover for Same 

6 or Cereal Bowls 


For Selling Only 10 Boxes Soap 


No work at all tosell the soap. Everybody wants this tremendous introdactory 
oe and the fine premiums box sok get with it. Each box contains 7 cakes 
of the soap, and with eve 4 Jou s' give all of the following articles: 
1 Pound pure Baking Powder, 1 2 Bou: Best Telegm Powder, 6 handsome 
Teaspoons, Pair of high por Se Shears, Pack. e cee aurorted Needles, 6 Ladies’ fine hem- 
itched Handkerchief finish Vanity Powder Box with hinged 
oot of Porder and Pooder Pull, exper Plan Nor 2eeo. 

everything sent same day we st your order. offer 
= ume, ~ &; and ite ge 
Sverware, ote. Bie cash aa to agents also. ' 


WeTrust You—Send NoMor.ey—We Pay Freight 


You don’t pay out a penny. Just on your request we send the goods. We pay freight on every- 

g. Send us no payment until you collect after the goods and premiums arrive. You risk 
nothing. This offer made by one of the largest houses in America. Known to all banks in 
Chicago. Twenty years in business. 


Send for Agent’s FREE Outfit 


Don't miss this. Get started. Nota penny to send. Get the Free Dinner Set and the Free Enamel- 
ware Set just by helping us. Send a postcard or a letter for Agent’s complete Free Outfit, 
and tatemation ob how $0 Oct Gnpliieg pen cent for your bums without apending © puny. 


LEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1055 Chicago, Illinois 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR {PEA HULLER 


THE STAR (tS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you,raise Peas or Beans 
Huller, and 
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for : 
Star PeafHuller.Co., Cnettabere, ‘Sean. 





30 DAY TRIAL SAYE_. 
























health, nment in- 

pare a for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) today for this big 
paper er on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). H 
THFINDER, 560 Langdon Station, Washington, D.C, 


Farm Lands for Sale 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 


McMILLAN MILL COMPANY, 



























Pensacola, Fla. 















I am interested in your _— by 
which I can buy farm lands ten 
years’ time. 
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2 NURS MUTI 


‘He who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 


“Cypress for every outdoor use 
Scorns Weather’s wear and Time’s abuse. 


“Tt doesn’t rot, nor twist, nor swell; 


It lasts, and uasts, and LASTS—so well.” 





“RINGS 
THE BELL” 


Lumber that 
defies decay 
even if you 
don’t paint it 
isagood buy. 
“You betitis!” 
The money 
that you don’t 
spend on re- 
pairs is all 
profit. “Yes!” 
Well, we all 
know that 
“Tidewater” 


CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 


is the historic 
weather-proof 
and time-proof 
farm lumber. 
Build once and 
build for keeps! 








Why not get those Full Size Working Plans for 3 barns, a poultry house, a hog-house, 
a double corn- -crib, a SILO and a greenhouse— absolutely FREE? These come with the 72- 
page ‘‘Vol. 20” of the Cypress Pocket Library — yours free on request by return mail. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. i c 


133 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
or 133 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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INSIST ON 
LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE 


| TRADE-MARKED Gee iene tr ED eros AT a AE 
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IT, LE US KNOW, 








Poultrymen everywhere are getting more eggs while prices are high 
by placing the new model Quick-Lite in hen houses a few hours 
morning and night. Longer feeding hours increase egg yield. 


Coleman aap Lantern 


The new porfier hes wey beaten holds 6 Clean. 
1 boars. fay eve 


quarte, of 

26 el ‘vom one 
old-style oil Ian 
burns Rooyen 


filing. 


Economical. Gold dealers 
can’t supply 


t.P. G12, (2612) 











The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of ‘“‘Stan- 


dard Farm Papers” in the United 


States: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 

THE FARMER 

THE FARMER'S WIFE 

BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

NEBRASKA FARMER 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 

PRAIRIE FARMER 

WALLACE’S FARMER 

WISC. AGRICULTURIST 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

“Edited by Men Who Know” 

If Interested in any of these 

publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
“ Merttphis, Tet: cee 


WW ailace G... Richa son, Ine 

Bf 2*%%,05 son Avofiue, Ney, qn . 
‘Seine F P Inc. 9 ff : 
my ‘ation Sidg., Chicago, III. 
























Don’t Take Chances 
with 


Anthrax 


ARBUNCLES are the first 
symptom. e moment 
you notice one on your horses 
or cattle—the moment you find a swell- 
ing orapustule, rub thoroughly with— 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
Thousands are using it every day in 
Anthrax-infested areas. It removes all 
poisonous secretions. Creates a healthy 
action. Thins out the virus. Prevents 
spread of disease to other animals. 
It is perfectly safe for anyone 
to use. Directions with every bottle. 
Be prepared! Buya bottle today! $1.50 
at all druggists or direct from us upon 
receipt of price. Be sure to get the 
genuine, as used for 48 years. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 


* Caustic 


BALSAM 
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Grain Market Review 


HE grain market was unsettled and 

fluctuated irregularly during the week 
ending September 20, according to the 
weekly grain market review of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
Corn declined sharply as possibilities of 
early frost failed to materialize. Wheat 
declined with corn and was influenced by 
an estimate of the Manitoba Free -Press 
giving the total Canadian crop as 
321,000,000 bushels, but rallied and closed 
Friday above last week’s close. 

Soft winter wheat was unchanged to 
2 cents higher at St. Louis. Export in- 
quiry was higher at Toledo with do- 
mestic trade holding up well. Mills took 
only an occasional car at Cincinnati. 

Traders had been cautious with corn 
at last week’s levels and as serious frost 
damage failed to develop the futures 
market lacked support and a wave of 
selling uncovered stop-loss orders, . and 
prices declined from a high of $1.14% 
to a low point of $1.0534 for Chicago 
December, but rallied, closing Friday at 
$1.08%. The corn crop, especially in the 
Corn Belt, is even more backward than 
it was a month ago, according to the De- 
partment’s September 15 crop notes. It 
now seems practically certain that much 
of the crop will not mature before kill- 
ing frosts. Growth has been greatly 
checked by cool weather and a lack of 
sunshine, and a large part of the crop 
needs from three to eight weeks of warm 
weather to mature grain. 

Oats futures declined in sympathy 
with corn, but rallied “at the close of the 
week. The movement of new oats ap- 
parently had passed its peak and receipts, 
while liberal, were less than for the pre- 
ceding week. 

The rye market displayed independent 
strength and declined very little in the 
mid-week sag. 

The barley 
cally steady. 

Following are grain and hay quota- 
tions on some of the principal markets 
last week. 

No. 2 
City, $1.2 
No. 2 red 


market continued practi- 


wheat, Kansas 
Louis, $1.32. 
Kansas City, 
$1.42 to 


hard winter 
5 to $1.36; St. 
winter wheat, 
$1.37% to $1.38; St. Louis, 
$1.47. No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.061%4. No. 3 yellow corn, St. 
$1.08. No. 2 white corn, Kansas City 
$1.05 to $1.06. No. 3 white corn, St. 
Louis, $1.12. No. 3 white oats, 


City, 4734; St. Louis, 48 to 48%. 
No. 1 alfalfa hay,- Kansas_ City, 
$21:50; St. Louis, $24; Standard al- 


falfa, Kansas City, $19.50. No. 1 timo- 
thy, Kansas City, $16; St. Louis, $24.50; 
Atlanta, $26; Cincinnati, $19, Richmond, 
$25. No. 2 timothy, Kansas City, $14; 
St. Louis, $18.50; Atlanta, $25; Cincin- 
nati, $17.50; Richmond, $23. 
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Apple Growing East of the 

fo Wee SCS Re 
Mississippi 

HE above is the title of Farmer’s 

Bulletin 1360 recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The author 
points out that in addition to the many 
failures due to cultural neglect many 
other failures are due to poor location, 
unsuited soil, local temperature condi- 
tions, or some other reason which is in- 
herent in the surroundings and which 
might easily have been avoided if the 
principles of good orcharding had been 
observed in the beginning. This bulle- 
tin was written for the purpose of help- 
ing apple growers solve some of their 
orchard problems. A copy may be se- 
cured upon request made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

a ae 

HE United States now has 1,200,000 

city aes: and 25,566,000 ¢ountry’ 
cows: “city” “cow, says the United 
States Diuiartmest of Agricilture, is 
within the corporate 








Kansas City, | 
Louis, | 


Kansas | 
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I Dont Send | Penny 


ly one penny 
until t y are deliv- 
ered at your door by 
j the postman. 
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Pants and | 
Sweater 


Both wr Oe | 


for 
trousers aremadeofa \ 


aa stréng and durable 
gray striped worsted ma- 
terial. T ey have custom 
pocimeene belt 
All seams are dou 
pee ee nd and guaranteed 
not 
ode. SB le cea 
Sito a2 waist measu: 


aed fer : made 4 
foun wool-spun 
woven in button ; 
style lo with shaw! collar; * 
serviceable pockets. 


~ SAAN 
INIA ONDA ~ 
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Wear bs both articles ena ind if you dor con find them all you 
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expected, return t! 
your money at once. gg’ 2% 


Waiter Field Co., Dept. R1079. Chicago 


Let Us Send You 


WORTH M he rans 
FOX SCARF 


















tur this lovely $10.00 value. Great, big Manchurian 
Fur Searf for only $2,938 Most startling offer ever 
Just send name and “ag and scarf bargain 
will be shipped by return mail 
ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK 
Every stylish woman and miss should wear one of 
this season’s most stylish and beautiful Manchurian 
Fur Scarfs with her coat, suit, dress or waist. Great- 
est value ever offered for this long and silky fur piece. 
*Has natural head and large bushy tail. Lined with 
extra _ quality allk and <— Sa at neck. Colors: 
State cole 
WE CUARANTE to refund your money im- 
mediately if you can match 
this wonderful scarf for $10.00. You pay postman on 
arrival ouvly our slashed Bargain Sale Price $2.98, 
plus a few cents postage. 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


Dept. F629 





Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
‘Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
ept. 100 Box 1835, Richmond, 








£ 
BRADLEY BULLDOG 

Written 
OLID gold effect case Frese” ~ 
Richly engraved and 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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guaranteed. Famous g 
Léanard Régulator. Ad- 
justed for accuracy, Test- 
ed to rus 30 hours on 1 
winding. Backed by 
million dollar factory, 


SEND NO MONEY, 
Pay postman $3. 87 


sale price and 
postage on 
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October 4, 1924 


Easy Now to Own the 
Famous Witte Engine 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price 





The rugged, dependable Witte Throttling 
Governor Engine—known for over 42 years 
as the standard of farm power—surely is 
within the reach of every progressive farmer 
now, according to a new plan just announced 
by Ed H. Witte, world-famous engine builder. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short time 
buys the standard Witte Throttling Governor 
Engine, fully equipped with the celebrated 
waterproof WICO Magneto. In spite of this 


low price, which sets a record, the engine 
has nearly 40 new improvements, including 
a new device that makes starting easy at 
even 40 degrees below zero. 





Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation on full 
load figures under 2c an ‘hour. Trouble- 
proof and so simple that the women folks 
can operate it. Easily moved from job to 
job. More than 150,000 WITTES are in daily 
use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guar- 
anteed 90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is inter- 
ested in doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today for a free copy of a re- 
markable new, illustrated book just issued 
by Mr. Witte, which explains the engine 
fully. You are under no obligations by 
writing. Just send your name, a postcard 
will do, to the Witte Engine Works, 2356 
Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 2356 Em- 
pire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this 
interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 
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Silk Lined and Padded 


Scar fa “tiachrian et (oe Oh 3 ta: joa, ie coor warm, fur 
ustrous si jon; ir_ wit! Beau 1 
picndidiy, ‘Ele ae’ eae with sine ale wd 
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Wear it fastened close at neck or fone loons mip ha 
This omnalal price only dorine ¢ this sale. Rush y ulders. 
you may never nity. 
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bcp tepet Me Fc D eps 
toner hack. COLBRS! Black or Brown: Beate Chole. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER COQ. 
Dept. 4 4457 Chicago 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘‘I saw your acver- 
tisemefit, in — Progress.ve 
Farmer,’ will report 
any — transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
met og 3 4 one adver- 
loss result 

Som on fraudulent mis- 








: business 
Patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, 
Personally investigate 


‘| products are actually manufactured or 





t-whereby buyers of steel were required 
to Py the standard selling price plus } 
rgh—even | 


Mid-September Cotton Crop 
~ Estimate 


Yess Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, from the reports and 
data furnished by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians, and codperating state 
boards (or departments) of agriculture 
and extension departments, that the con- 
dition of the cotton crop on September 
16 was 55.4 per cent of a normal, 4s com- 
pared with 59.3 on September 1, 1924; 
64.9 on August 16, 1924; 49.5 on Sep- 
tember, 25, 1923; 54.1 on August 25, 
1923; and a 10-year average condition 
of 62.1 on August 25, and 56.1 on Sep- 
tember 25. 


This is the first report of condition 
and forecast of production published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the date of September 16, 
and is issued in compliance with an act 
passed by the last session of Congress. 


Judging from the relation of condi- 
tions on August 25 and September 25 to 
final yields in former years, the condi- 
tion of 55.4 per cent on September 16 
indicates a total production of about 
12,596,000 bales of 500 pounds gross. 
But the final outturn of the crop may be 
larger or smaller, as developments dur- 
ing the remainder of the season prove 
more or less favorable to the crop than 
usual. Last year. the production was 
10,139,671 bales, two years ago 9,762,069, 
three years ago 7,953,641, and four years 
ago’ 13,439,603 bales. The average pro- 
duction for the five years, 1910 to 1914, 
was 14,259,231 bales, and for 1915 to 1919 
the average was 11,481,084 bales. 


Comparisons by states follow:— 











CONDITION | production 
- Sis lk (000 bales) 
Sig |S 78 
_ n 
Siaelws]™ x 
STATE Sis is(S! Lele s 
2i2 iol, aS No % 
BIS 18] a iol Belt 
© oe o/s oh me Orn 
e/e||2| &8| ees 
In la lale mw Ste 
Virginia ........ 60 | 65 | 83 | 93 39) 51 
North Carolina.| 52 | 58 | 64 | 71 782| 1,020 


Soyth Carolina.| 47 | 52 | 53 | 57 728 770 

















GOOFS. iciccces 59 | 64 | 31 | 42 1,198 588 
Florida .....+6. 71 | 72 | 20 | # 2 12 
Alabama ....... 59 | 61 | 42 | 52 956 587 
Mississippi ....| 57 | 60 | 37 | 48 1,055 604 
Louisiana 48 | 47 | 45 | 53 398 _368* 
ORGS. 6 vc cdeevens 55 | 56 | 55 4,237| 4,342 
Arkansas pee 66 | 50 | 57 1,056 628 
Tennessee 65 | 47 | 64 413 228 
Missouri 70 | 64 | 67 212 121 
Oklahoma 70 | 49 | 46 1,262 656 
California 76 | 84 | 88 763 54 
Arizona ........ 70 | 90 | 90 90 78 
New Mexico ...| 85 | 85 | 84 | 8&8 60 134 
All other ...... | 7 | 7 | eataleeis 18} Sk Kee 











U. S. total....|55.4) also. ala. 5\54.1| 12,596| 10,140 





TAbout 70,000 bales additional are being 
grown in Lower California (Old Mexico). 


tIncludes New Mexico and “All other.” 


Census report shows 2,662,636 running 
bales (counting round as half bales) gin- 
ned from crop of 1924 prior to Septem- 
ber 16. 
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The End of “Pittsburgh Plus” 


HE United States Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiaries have abandoned 
the so-called “Pittsburgh plus” system 
without a fight and will not quote or 
sell their rolled steel products upon any 
other basing point than that where the 


from which they were shipped. 


The Federal Trade Commission was 
so informed a few days ago when the 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
filed with that body a report to the ef- 
fect that they would comply with the 
order issued by the commission July 22, 
which directed the corporation and. its 
subsidiaries to abandon the Pittsburgh 
plus system. 


The “Pittsburgh plus” system was one 
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Bigger Cream Checks 
with an Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Thousands of users of the improved. De Laval 
Cream Separators are being agreeably and pleas- 
antly surprised at an immediate increase in the 
size of cream check or amount of butter money, 
after putting them to work. 


De Laval Separators were always famous for 
doing that; that’s why there are so many more 
in use: But the new De Laval will skim even 
cleaner and last even longer. See and try an 
improved De Laval—not one buyer in a hundred 
who does that.can fail to choose the De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Company . 


NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street - 
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Farmers and Electrical Engineers 
are putting their heads together 


ie doesn’t pay a farmer to carry a single bushel of wheat to the 
railroad station. He is a bulk producer. He must sell in bulk. 


So it is with electricity. 


A National Committee of economists and electrical and agri- 
cultural engineers has organized state groups of farmers to 
whom electricity is being supplied. These groups will receive 
electrical facts from engineers and will in turn give the engi- 
neers farming facts. The state agricultural colleges guide these 
groups—show them how to apply electricity and how to keep 
records of power consumed, time and labor,—records which can 
becompared withthose obtained undernon-electrical conditions, 


Farmers do not profess to be electrical engineers, and électrical 
engineers do not profess to be farmers. But by putting their 
heads together they are adapting electricity to farming. Ways of 
utilizing electricity could bé discovered that would be profitable. 


Co-operation of this kind is now bringing about greater electrification. 


As a result both the 500,000 farmers who have electric service and those 
who have never had it will profit. For electricity will be applied in ways 
never dreamed of before. Crops will be produced and handled with less 
labor and at lower cost. The standard of living on the farm will be raised, 


All the conditions to be faced are not known. And as soon as they are 
known—and that will be very-soon—there will be fewer farms on which 
men and animals do all the work. 


A booklet has been published by the 


The Committee in charge of the 
Committee. t will be sent on re- 


work is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the American quest free of charge. Read it and 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Depart- pase it on to,your neighbor. Write 
ments of Agriculture, the Interior it either “ Dr. E. A.White, Amer- 
and Commerce, the Power Farming ican Farm Bureau Federation, 58 
Association of America,theAmerican East Washington Street, Chicago 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Iil., or to the National Electric Li, ine 
and the National Electric Light Association, at 29 West 39th Str 
Association. New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


-ASSOCIATIO 

































You pay no more for 
semi-smokeless! 


HEN you buy Peters “Referee” Shell you are paying the 
same price you’d pay for any ordinary black powder shell. 
Yet you get the famous King’s semi-smokeless powder — with 
greater penetration, greater cleanliness, and greater uniformity. 
And, in addition, you get other Peters advantages, such as the 
smooth-working, watertite bevel-crimp, the clean resilient felt wads and the 
round uniform shot. Peters ‘‘Referee’’ Shells will surprise you with their su- 
perior shooting qualities. 
And if you want the finest in long range, hard hitting loads, Peters ‘“‘high 
velocity” shot-shells give you comparable advantages, offering you . your 
favorite load plainly marked. 


Peters high power sporting cartridges are real Big Game getters. Remarkable 
accuracy and maximum shocking power. 


i Your dealer can tell you more about Peters Shells, or write 
The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-35 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION 


Hens Lay Better 

: and Pay Better 
When You 

= Feed Them 
| FOS-FOR-US 


Give your birds plenty of 
minerals to get the best 
results. Phosphorus gives 


ees ae 


























FOS-FOR-US 


i vigor, vitalizes the nerv- The Phosphate-Lime Grit 
ous system, builds bone, contains 22% tri-calcium 
and renders proteins phosphate, 70% carbon- 


more available. Lime is a ok tee ee 
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necessary for egg shells —coarse, medium, fine. 
and for bone building. Sold in 100 Ib. bags. 
| International Agricultural Corporation Ut A Bae 





COLUMBIA, TENN. 
BRANCHES IN EIGHT CITIES 


Manufacturers of International Fertilizers 

















International Agricultural Corporation 
Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn. 

Please send me free sample and literature 

\ Quote me prices on__ 100 Ib. bags 
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Divisional White Rock Meet, 
Columbus, Ga., Oct-13-18 


R. W. MARTIN, Jr., Southern divis- 
ional secretary, American White 
Rock Club, advises that the third annual 


All-Southern Divisional White Rock 
Meet will be staged at Columbus, Ga., 
October 13-18, inclusive. 

* Mr. R. E. Bruce of New Orleans, La., 


has been appointed to place the awards 
at Columbys, Ga. This fine event, with 
$250 added money on this class, in addi- 
tion to the regular premium money, will 
be the best White Rock show in the coun- 
try this fall. In addition to other prizes 
and silver cups, cash specials will be 
awarded to tenth place. Plenty of com- 
petition—plenty of money. 

As this meet will be staged solely in 
the interest of White Rocks and White 
Rock breeders throughout the country, 
White Rock fanciers are urged to enter 
some of their best birds at this show. 
Boost the breed, and thereby support the 
efforts of the American White Rock 
Club. 

As a breed the White Plymouth Rocks 
are recognized by all to deserve the fame 
and popularity which they have won. 

For a catalog of this event, address 
Mr. S. T. Wright, vice-president of the 
club, 1125 17th St., Columbus, Ga. 
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College Cow Becomes State 
Champion Producer 


‘AMO Lucretia Sarcastic 477801, own- 
ed by the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Georgia, recently 
completed an official record of 12,914.6 
pounds of milk, 448.10 pounds of fat 
(560.13 pounds of butter) in a -year, 


making her the highest producer as a 
junior four-year-old cow for the Hol- 
stein breed in the state. 

In her best month, Lucretia produced 
1,934.4 pounds of milk, 58.42 pounds of 
fat (73.03 pounds of butter). Her best 
day’s yield was 73 pounds, or approxi- 
mately 8% gallons of milk. Her yearly 
production is more than 5% times that 
of the average Georgia cow. 

Lucretia is by Pabst Lulu King 181211, 
a college herd bull, out of Lucy Blanche 
Sarcastic 278954, a descendant of one of 
the original cows in the college herd. 
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What the County Papers Say 


F THE history of Georgia progress is 

ever written in full, one of its longest 
and most enlightening chapters will have 
to do with the work of the county farm 
demonstration agents. Those tireless 
evangels who carry the treasures of ag- 
ricultural science and home economics 
directly to the folk on the soil, accom- 
plished during the year 1923 alone enough 
to make their services ever memorable. 
They established, according to the offi- 
cial report of State Agent Oliver, 21,294 
demonstration centers; conducted 5,322 
meetings, which drew a total attend- 
ance of approximately 171,000 people; 
and, through the interest thus aroused 
and the ideas thus conveyed, started ac- 
tivities that resulted in increased pro- 
duction, in multiplied profits, and in 
larger opportunities for full many a 
countryside.—Atlanta Journal. 

* * * 

For hogs and poultry, there is no crop 
that will afford so much fall, winter, and 
spring grazing as rape. The land for the 
first sowing for fall grazing needs to be 
gotten ready by manuring, disking, and 
plowing for the first planting which 
should have been done the last of August 
or the first of September. Rape succeeds 
best when put in/rows about 2 or 2% 
feet apart and cultivated once or twice. 
At the time of seeding, it should be fer- 
tilized with stable manure or a good ap- 
fertilizer ‘high 
in phosphoric’ acid and nitrogen. Rape 


hogs turned in foi 
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from 160 ‘Hens 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to my 
hens and I ig they have n the 

egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
pe 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over a million poultry raisers have already learned 
the value of Reefer's More Eggs Tonic. You, too, 
-an keep your hens laying eggs a// winter by the use 
of this scientific egg producer. 


71200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or six 
*ggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
yaw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. »She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs aday and now get 50.”* 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted. 

15 Hens—310 Eguys 
I used “More Eggs’ Tonic, and in the month of 
January from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS.C.R. 
STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


$729 Package 





FREE 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages 


of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman for one 
package ONLY—$l1, plus a few cents postage. 
The extra package is FREE. Don't wait—take 
advantage of this offer foday. Reap the profits 
‘MORE EGGS” will make for you. Get eggs all 
winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


ee ee eS ee eS eee ee 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 461 
1 9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman only $1. 00, 
plus postage, the package arrives. It is 
] understood that if I am not entirely satisfied 
at the end of 30 days you will refund my money. 





t Name. 


n Address plies 
Ifyou prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money 

$ with coupon, to bring your order sooner. EOD. 

® packages may take longer in the post 











Safe and 

effective 
Better than 

firing or cautery ° 


OMBAULT'S Caustic Balsam is bet- 
ter than firing or cautery, because 
does not scar, or discolor e hair; it 
ws aa natural color. For 41 years 
ners have depended upon 

Gombault’ s t's for quick and dependa 
results. Its use will ke>p your horses 
A sound and working. Directions with 
_every bottle. $1.50 per bottle at drug- 





Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 





or direct ve ages receipt of price. 
Ged for human use, too. The Lawrence~ 
illiams Company 


































You can turn a few spare hours 
each week into profit by my won- 
derful new plan. Get FREE all 
your groceries and, in addition, 
T'm ready to pay you 65¢ an hour 
right from in snr mote or acy cree you can 
me, im Ow sam oO i) 
fom Spices, Extracts, ete. meaty A 


flees, r friends 
-bers—h |p ther: save money. ‘Weide to oday for free inform. 
sample assortment 















ation. Get “ig free 9 full-size 
REL Ss right out of Find out bow you cam { 
REE FORD—no | 1 
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October 4, 1924 ~ 





RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vials of 10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢ PER, DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 




















DETROIT, MICH. 
Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
“Wales CLEARFIELD Liat? 19235 








GEARHART CHECKS 
PAID FOR MANY 
THINGS WE NEEDED 


Earns $10to “They always come 
$lZaweek § minute—just when I Oe ane 


dollars fo: Iwant. I knit 
twoor threehours aday-“during otherwise wasted 
time—or lon: 


ger _if I have the leisure. 


my Gearhart K art Knitter T mak make $id Co if wenk 
ple o eure bythe Gear 
Gearhart Money-Back Guat 


hestery utah adem amanteien te tae seis 
guara e 
and it will not have cost you a cent. 
Addstein- Don’tyouwanttoaddtoyourincome? 
come. Buys Isn't 7 han something yawene, that 
pie gree bynes ne cant alton? A 
ur coai 
or other little luxuries? Hy: can have them by 
knitting Standard Hosiery on the art Knitter 
during the long winter months to come. 
Startatonce The Gearhart Knitter fs very simple 
with our easy to operate—the instruction book car 
lastructor oe you spe. Soon You a the e making 
nary ste 
beautiful Standard H losiery, from y: 
Gearhart, in very Lt owat ‘sunatity a= 
nitting. Gearhart Pays you 4 , un 
definite contract, for any qua: antity lave fime 
to make. You mail the into cor hart. Soon 
tomes your check and new yarn of the exact 
guantity to replace the hose you sent in. So you 
Continue knitting and earning in your home. 
Crictaal, phoGautes, is the Cxigiast "heme 
nitter. For36yearstheCompany has 
fastest knitter been perfecting thishand machine. It 
is the simplest knitter to operate, it 
makes more and better knitting. No previous ex 
perience is necessary. 
Send for Free Get start- 
Guide Book = aoe this 
rma- 
nent, profitable home 
occupation. Wewil 
nd you our uide 
Book’? for home earn- 
ee. bellies about me 
arhart an. topetner 
with cam ~y it. 
ting—al Free and 
witho ating you. 
Write us today. Begin at 


once to turn your spare 
time into money, 


GEARHART 
Knitting Ma Machine Co. 


| 1058 West 4th Street. #8 Clearfield, Pas 
v=~=Fill out this coupon and mail it nowece== 



















Gearhart Knitting Machine 

Hebe West pte = Geartelt, Be 

sbout the Gearhart Soares 
Name 





Address. =» 
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Is THIS SO? 


As a rule women who do fancy work don’t 
fancy work.—Life. 


SHE DIDN’T KEEP A HORSE 


“How about some nice fresh horseradish?” 
said the grocer to the bride. 


“Oh, no, indeed! We keep a car.” 


TRACTABLE 
“Do you think the climate where you are 
going will agree with your wife?” 
“It wouldn’t dare do otherwise.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


THE MEAN THING 
Blink: “What do you consider the best 
years of a woman’s life?” 
Blank: “Oh, the first five years she’s 18, 
I should say.”—Exchange. 


ECONOMY 


An Austrian, a professor at Heidelberg 
University, left the following instructions 
in his will: 

“I desire a third-class funeral, same to 
cost not more than eight florins, thirty 
kreutzers, because I do not like to spend a 
log of money on things from which I derive 
no pleasure.”—Sans-Gene (Paris). 


HE DIDN’T WANT A RAISE 


“Pat,” said his master, “your wages are 
now 25 cents an hour, are they not?” “Yes, 
sirr.’ “Well, I intend to raise them to 0 
cents an hour in future.” “Stop a minute, 
sirr!!!” exclaimed, Pat. “If I lost two -hours 
will I lose 60 cents?” “Why, certainly,” said 
the master. “Bedad, then,” cried Pat, “I 
don’t want your rise. I only lose 50 cents 
now.” 


COULDN’T FEAZE ETHEL 


Ethel had her quick wit working that min- 
ute! She was sitting, after the Christmas 
dinner, with a gallant captain in a charm- 
ingly decorated recess. On her knee was a 
diminutive niece, placed there pour les con- 
venances. In the adjoining room, with the 
door open, were the rest of the company. 
Finally the little niece was heard to say in 


a@ jealous and very audible voice: “Auntie, 
kiss me too.” 
“Certainly, dear,” returned Ethel. “But 


you should say twice, dear; two is not gram- 
mar.” 
BUT THAT’S DIFFERENT 

Faith and Works had a battle when a lit- 
tle Scotch lad greatly coveted a fine Jersey 
cow belonging to the minister of the local 
church: 

“Do you believe in prayer?” said the good 
little boy to the minister. 

“Most certainly I do,” was the reply. 

“But,” insisted the questioner, “do you 
believe if I prayed hard enough God would 
give me a cow like yours?” 

“Certainly if you had.equally good reasons 
for possessing a cow and your faith was 
sufficiently strong.” 

“Then,” came the immediate rejoinder, 
“you give me your cow, and you pray for 
another.’’—Selected. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY — or eens cute 1. 

















=| [ Peaus To ME LAK I 

OWES OLE Tom Two- 
BITS, BUT I Got SECH 
A Po’ MEMBRY I DON’ 
LAK To TRUS’ IT Teo 
FUR, 



























Lreck’n I’se 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Mistis wanter know how, I happen to 

sell dat lady,.dem duck-aiggs fur, hen- 

aiggs yistiddy, but I don’ know, 





Better than aching backs 


The first labor-saver that the 
woman of the family wants 
when the farm home is elec- 
trified is a washing machine; 
it banishes “blue Monday” by 





One of the most use- 


ful servi rformed i i i 
og ee ap ee substituting electric power 
Company isthe manu- for her back-power. 


facture of little motors 
to operate the appli- 
ances that take the 
drudgery out of house- 
work-and farm work. 


The new G-E Farm 
Book, giving interest- 
ing facts on the sub- 
ject of farm electrifi- 
cation, will be sent on 
request. WriteSection 6 . 
U, General Electric Electric light and power on 
Company, Schenec- Fe ye “ 
tady, N. ¥., Chicago, the farm is an investment in 
Ill., or San Francisco, 


Cai. better and happier living. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Then comes the electric iron 
—and after that the man of 
the family can decide where 
he needs electric power to 
take the load off his shoulders. 





“Manish Styles” in| 
PENCIL STRIPE 


} 4 


Manchurian Fox 
NOW Scari 





-.! 


- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


(S45 ea ho 
{ 
% 


art BEER it 


perfectly sa 

we will Fefand your money 
Scarf is made of ‘Manchuri 

Fox, has long, soft, silky hair — 

will wear a long time. Has enimal 

head, tail and paws. Silk lined. 

Colors—black or Gown 


Send Now White cugety lasts. Jost roe orderby Ne. 16088 
HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 16 nd, 
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; to be a salesman! !} 

























































THOUSAND FEET 
x 
$ Thi ling offer is - 
LAST CALLE This startling offer is made be- } 


ment land. Price is for good sound seasoned lumber in carload lots of $ 
16,000 feet or more to the car. Includes flooring, ceiling, drop siding, 
sheathing, 2x4, 2x6, 2x8’s in lengths up to and including 8 feet. Pair pro- 
2 portion of each length guaranteed. No orders accepted for specified lengths 
at the $9.00 price. This price good only while present surplus. stock is on 
hand. Orders filled promptly as received. Suitable forall sorts of farm, out 
buildings, elevator cribbing and general repair work. 


Along with the Remarkable Value Above : 


We offer lumber in regular specified lengths at the lowest prices. All sound, season- 
ed, southern pine guaranteed free from nails and full measure. 


100.00 





5% Di willbe allowed on allearload Lumber orders « 
4 iscoun or more received during the months of Septem be 
/O ind October when cash in full cecompanies ors 





POCCCCCCCCe 


Pweveyv Ty yereVrTT 








The last and best of our 12 |. Army Canton- 
TheLastCall! resis edi Don’t Wait! Prices on 
lumber are advancing. 
32x 482 x 6s and 2 x Se | Marie spectoty sctectes, por thon. 
8 ft. lengths, per thousand ft... ..$15.00 Flooring Camp Run, per thousand ft. 15.00 

2° 3 nem ao } areoeneer = see aa _ Drop Siding, per thousand ft......... 16.00 § 
14 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 17.00 | Sheathing, per th Ws. saxonens 16.00 
16 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 19.00 Tonque and Grooved Sheathing, 1x6 
18 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 20.00 and ix4, perthousandft.............. 16.00 


> 20 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 22.00 Timbers,4x4 and 6x6, per thousand ft. 15.00 $ 


7 

are for Carload Lots of 16,000 feet or more to the car. Orders accepted 

These Prices for mixed carloads. Three or four small orders loaded in same io 

each order kept separate. Freight rates very reasonable. Approximately $9.00 or $10.00 pays 

9 the freight on 1000 feet, nearly 1000 miles in any direction from Camp: We will gladly quote 
> guaranteed freight prepaid prices. 


$include Some of These Bargains with Your Carload!; 


> 
6 light sash, glazed 34 in. x 34 in...$ .70 | 3 pc. Bathroom Outfit............$60.00$ 
See COtey Srey 6 aS RO. a0 Closet outfits... .................. 17.00 





Warm Air Furnaces............... 25.00 | Enameled Lavatories—new—never - 
Hotel and Restaurant Ranges..... 35.00 | used...... 0.0... .ccccccececcceeeeeeeeess 13.00 ¢ 
| Your Protecti 
3 our Protection . 
4 3 This sale of Building Materials is being con- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 
H ducted by Harris Brothers Co. of Chicago, na- 
q 


tionally known for 33 years of honest public 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., i 


dealing. Any Bank or commercial agency will Dept. CF-165 Box 1468, Columbia, So. Car. 


S readily assure you of our integrity. Fill out and send coupon below and we will 
$ HARRIS BROTHERS co i send you our complete bargain list of Building j 
. material and supplies at Camp Jackson. 
Dept.—CF— 165 ies: i 
: Box 1468 Columbia, South Carolina i ‘i 
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AVE time and 
money on 
our stumping 
y using Hercu- 

les Dynamite. 

Send for our free 

75-page book 

entitled ‘‘Land 

Development.’’ 

/ GERCULES POWDER CO. 


3 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Aia. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


This BIG SFT. TELESCOPE ag 
J Z 
























nd or sea, as if they were close, ‘ 
3 easures to home, forwn, caste, travel, —. g a 
} sport. See moon and stars as never before. Opens out over e feet Ne = 
} a be s foctanes measures 12 inches einer. Prose er mee | has . 
aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Y h, “Saw r 
handsome, sturd: \ . 
12 in. leatherette =P: Grush. "Cana >" away, see moun 
Case| °2° + \ Because of fortunate purchase from 
sent with | igzine \ maker we can give you a big bargain. Be 
Wonder Tele- Neighborhood; ente: your friends.. Send no 
seope for asia On arrival depot with Postman only $1.55 plus a fom pennles Bo 
= Satiotartion guaranteed or money refunded, Order taday 


or money 
3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 4847, CHICAGO, 


































By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor 


Care of the Pullets 


ULLETS that have size and are other- 

wise matured should now be brought 
into laying. Pullets brought into lay- 
ing after October 1 should, when prop- 
erly cared for, lay 
well all winter. 

On the other hand, 
pullets that start 
laying by Septem- 
ber or earlier are 
likely to take a par- 
tialor complete molt 
early in the winter. 
During the molting 
period egg produc- 
tion will be very low. These early lay- 
ing pullets will come back into laying 
by the time the breeding season is on 
and will produce good hatching eggs. 

There is money in fall eggs and a 
commercial egg producer can well af- 
ford to hatch a good number of extra 
early pullets for fall egg production. 
Fall eggs always bring more than 
spring eggs on the market. Owners 
should not be disappointed, however, 
when extra early laying pullets molt, 
because it is natural and should be ex- 
pected. 

The laying house should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected before 
receiving pullets; Six or eight inches 
of clean, dry, scratching litter such as 
straw or hay should be placed on the 
floor. Plenty of clean, spacious, airy, 
partially darkened nests, should be sup- 
plied. Birds should be kept confined 
for three or four days in order that 
they will become well accustomed to 
the surroundings. 

A well balanced mash should be kept 
in hoppers before the_birds at all times. 
Crushed oyster shell should be available 
at all times. Scratch grain should be 
fed sparingly soon after daylight in the 
morning. Only two .or three single 
handfuls should be given to 30 or 40 
birds. This scratch should be scattered 
into the litter where birds will have to 
work for it. At night, about an hour 
before dark, birds should be given all 
the scratch they will eat. One hundred 
pullets should get from 12 to 14 pounds 
of scratch grain per day in wet 
weather and should eat an equal amount 
of mash. In case they do not eat an equal 
amount of mash the amount of grain 
should be reduced slightly. The more 
mash consumed the better. 

Milk in some form, such as butter- 
milk or sour milk, will help greatly in 
bringing hens into laying. It will in- 
crease egg production and keep birds 
in good physical condition. When it is 
not practical or possible to feed milk a 
dose of Epsom salts should be given 
twice a gnonth. One pound to each 100 
birds is a good dose for this purpose. 

If a slight forcing for growth or 
egg production is desired a light feed- 
ing of wet mash each day will be found 
effective. The regular dry mash can be 
used and wet with either milk or water, 
preferably the former. Feed only. as 
much as will be cleaned up in 15 or 20 
minutes. 








J. H. WooD 
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Look Out for Nails 


ANY children lose their lives each 
year from tetanus or lockjaw caus- 
ed by stepping on the points of nails 
thoughtlessly left protruding from 
boards which are thrown down and left 
where barefoot children or children with 
worn, thin shoe soles can step on them, 
It only takes a few moments to re- 
move the nails from the boards. Sup- 
pose that it were your child? Better 
be safe than sorry! 
A. L. POTTER. 


#2 8 
PEACH tree borers probably die of 


fright when they see paradichloro- 
benzene coming toward them. 














The Progressive Farmer 








FUL-Q-PEP 
EGG MASH 

The one great mistake most poultry 
raisers make is in feeding scratch 
grains to make eggs. This more than 
any other reason is exactly why their 
hens don’t lay. The feed that 


Makes Hens Lay 


is FUL-O-PEP EGG MASH—orig- 
inated and manufactured by The 
Quaker Oats Company—the largest 
manufacturers of poultry feed in the 
world. It is a soft, finely ground, cor- 
rectly balanced feed and how it does 
make the hens shell out the eggs. 
It is generally known and spoken of 
as “the greatest egg producing feed.” 


Write Today pre 
fe at He 


or i 
Free Poultry Book #//] M% 
ae » \ fy 


This poultry book will 
help you solve all of Baaiigy) 
qout poultry problems. @ 2 

e will gladly send it 2. sana 
free to anyone inter- 
ested in poultry who will write for it. 
This book contains nearly everything you 
need know about poultry—everything ex- 
plained in a simple, easy to understand way. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Poultry Service Dept. 1636 
MEMPHIS, - ~ TENN. 



















Ring Watch 


~ ORGEOUSLY studded with ten 
mR be Ws brilliant blue-white Bradley 
Bs Reproduction Diamonds. Ri 
mm engraved platinum effect. Blue 
@ synthetic sapphire crown jewel, 
Rich beauty! 

SECRET dainty rouge compart- 
ment in place of movement. 
Snap the crown jewel and you 
reveal rouge and tiny mirror complete 
and ready for use! Startle and amazel 
Send No Money. Pay postman and postage $3. 87 
on arrival. Written Money Back Guarantee. 'e 
BRADLEY, G-i12, NEWTON, MASS. 


HAY PRESSES 


Engine Power Steel Press, $250. Horse Power Steel 
?ress, $125. Write for information. 


MARTIN MFG. CO., FITZGERALD, GA. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
S. C. DARK BROWN LEGHORNS 


Notable winning for this season: All five cockerel 
prizes at Madison Square Garden, New York, 1924. 
Stock, both young and old, ready to win at any 
fall or winter show.. 
not afflicted with nick-names of absurd prefixes 
to the word lay, or egg; but are America’s choice 
of quality. They lay and win for me. They will 
for you. Start right and be satisfied. 

Free circular upon request. 
H. C. ADAMS, Box F., Lynchburg, Va. 


































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


LOOK! Baby Chicks, $9 a 100 and up. 
Free Feed with order. Postage paid; live 
arrival Peg oe Get chicks i i | 








stock priced right. Catalogue free. 
Sew” Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 9, Gambier, Ohie. 


CHI Barred and White Rocks, Reds, l4e, White 


and Brown Leghorns, 10c. Assorted, 10c. All by the 
100. Orders filled quickly. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


352 W. 4th Street., LEXINGTON, 





POSTPAID. 100% LIVE GUARANTEED 











SOME DOUBT 
“It has a shell like a nut, but I’d like to 
the squirrel who has nérve enough to 
to crack it.” 


_—. 
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Quality Chicks, postpaid: 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
as, 
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Warnings Concerning Leases 














































































































: 3 ha Brahinas. $13; ‘assoried, $1. Saens Miwesl Fone 
‘arms, Columbia 
armers XC ni ; CLEAR and equitable lease contract 
P , Chicks. - neeeetes be: bei mabe & big Chrisunas broilers. oie < q : ase Contrac 
And Breeders’ Cards buiteds breeds al Kade “lost live arrival; true to is of prime importance-to both ten- 
reed; postpaid ar et guaranteed se F ‘ 1 , es > of » di 
CASH WITH ORDER Free circular cotitaining customers’ testimonials.“ Sun- ant and landlord, yet because of the dif- 
rer_Hatchery, Bronson, Kansas. ficulties involved in drawing up such a e 
d “‘Georgia-Alabama, ... ae Fis, - ANCONAS contract to fit a given case, tenants and 
out 00°00 Sale.—Ancona en: direct from Shep- : » . : 
fs ee eee 100,000 perd: very fine. Mre. NS. MeOonnico, Atmore, Ais. eae toed nage: ies are content to use 
Mississippi Valley... - 100,000 AN ALUSIANS some easily available’ printed fo a 
ion rate—ali four edition . 95 conte por word ——_ —— s may or en: . t be oes a + a = 
—= initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use, on Andalusian cox ers ~ from ‘hampton’ winners, 7S nag Alben x st suited to the 
Address “Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. ———— LEGHORNS conditions. In Farmers’ Bulletin 1164, 
“The Farm Lease Contract,” the United 
ry ubbace olapad, Lettuce and Celery plants: 10, Brown Leghorns.—Cho ce stock reasonable, from my i 
ch FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT at 50, te; 500, fi00: ee $1.50; postpaid. state winners. J. 1. Howser, Booneville, Miss. States Department of Agriculture urges 
ale gh ant Co., Raleigh, N. C. ae he ee . 
an / ae Frost-proof_ Cabbage and Collard plants, leading a ok farmers to make sure that their leases 
: ’ LOANS varieties: $1.50, 1,000, delivered, or $1, 000 charges, Martin's champion White Rocks. —Heatauarters best say just what they ought to say and 
Ar 4 "Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financia) collect. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga Mobi yg aplibes apediena: Heal erect mean just what they were int d d 
a | correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life “Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants now Teady i all Ringlet cockerels and pullets, from prize winners, ’ io ay re 
ee Ff Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in leading varieties, $1.00 per thousand. Satisfaction étient ores Thoeea st 50 ¢ ." . e e x mean. 
aa me world, "000" to $10, to make loans on improved guaranteed. _W. “W._W iitiams, Quitman, cet Sie te . 4 
< 7 m — _ i estions 
y : or cont oni ena: GO, Tent ae peer. Yin Bs Cabbage plants that will make uniform hard heads. RHODE ISLAND REDS In the following series of questions, 
’ sections; mo inepection fee, Write or phone. | Particu- leading varieties, postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.7 designed to serve as a sort of “st 
p- lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga; Hattiesburg, Miss. Fine utility cockerels, from flock : “eee a ° stop, 
1e fist St.. Birmingham, Ain. We have three experi- ~ Frost-proof Cabbage pian leading varieties. Prompt rroxtucers. $2:50- $3.00. Heautiful cock, my best. $5.08 look, and listen” warning to farmers who 
st enced men ¢ farm land inspecting. ee $1 per 1,000; 500, 65c charges collect; post- rs. F. _N. Gibbeus, Uniontown, Als. have to do with lease contracts. the au 
ALABAMA paid, $1.50, 1,000. C lark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. WYANDOTTES . *» af 
1e —__——___— Fine Cabb ; ling th f the bulleti ari 2 
> ’ age and Collard plants ready. Leading Selected stock _ Sil Mets . ors oO ve ulletin summarize the 
r- - F For Geo. “Derensert, daiy farm. Details and price, yarieties: 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, erels, $2.00 cach. airs. ae ars ie Seosen. Mies. H ; be . P : 
“a - Fl e Geo, Davenport, “Athens, Ala, PRAM $7.50; mailed or expressed, charges prepaid. Good es = = main points to taken into account in 
: jome, farm; town with county high school and all order delivery poe guaranteed. Wholesale Plant ¥ —10 hens, cock, ; 
. a paticnicnser tale and ‘half varices ool and all tre athomasviite patch PHS ee: tees, pe * B. bade’, We drawing up a farm lease. 
¥ ( Griffin, t ‘ . 4 . s M 1 ; H ; 
of x = i a Atmore ae Sete 6 ~Caibaae and Coland Plants.” Now ready. Leading = a “Is it so written that its meaning will 
» ‘or Sale. : arm, cultivation. 1 : as DUCKS—GEESE s 
. ; ‘ Mountain, 7 miles frow ley He Als press collect: $1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1,90 per } Ducks.-Mated young ry - be clear at any later time? 
29) 3 nen use, good i fF im oie, fruits, ete. 1,f =r ae shipped prometyy. —- action Ly BS, So Ala = “Te it fai 4 both Bic 
re For further information write to J. P. DeJarnette, #Uaranteed edmont Plant Co., Albany, : ? S$ it fair to th parties: 
Be 515 Tuscaloosa Ave., Birmingham. Try our = cog ce og © Coltars “oe “iS eee < “Does it wire proper aad con 
ce FLORIDA ee aaaks r_ heading. ye 00 tohed Bourbon we = tr S req serva- 
3 } IS i « faa $1.75; mailed prepaid. Expressed ye 4 1928 toms, $8.00 to tee. 9 pchurch, Gordo, .. : 
be Florida farm; Oranges, equipment. Bordering beau- Hi 00: 5,000, =. 50; 10.000, $8.50 cash. Fine asda} Ala. Up tive care of the premises leased ? 
tiful lake. Surrounded by flourishing farms where 00d order delivery gositivey nan. . P. Coun- . 7 ‘ammot hens. 
4 pee! harvests an year assure steady inde endent cill Company, Franklin, MEY gales os cee a $6.00 h Bronse hae. three “Are all desired reservations to the 
a income; 21 acres on improved road. mile to » Own Frost-proof Cabbage now ready, Barly Jer- young toms, $8.00 each. Arthur Smith, Locust Grove, lease made? 
and markets; half in tillage, orange grove, other fruit; ¢ Georgi 
2-ssory, 7-room house, bountiful shade, delightful lake $1.00 T0003 = as ad, oe seed eee: ote : = PRTC Beet SMa SwsaNeae a > . 
; hunting, SOninE, water sports. Owner ‘business oa kth rites oo ect, 2, Mick  antite TWO OR MORE BREEDS Are the things stated which each 
; Ce eee m0 ine and d@ core farm tor plants. None better at any price. Pro ent; | 5.000 Techorn pallets Tor sae. | Also Brown Tee- party is to do and to contribute? 
MY $200 on page 21 Illustrated. Bargain Catalog farms, safe arrive ba aranteed. We always satisfy every cus- horns and Ancon The T have ever produced, a ‘ 
t. a groves, homes throughout Florida. Copy Strout mer. einhardt Plant Company, Ashburn, Ga. Ten, weeks old a fe each. Fourteen old “Does it make clear the rights and 
: Farm Agency, 108GE North Orange Ave., Orlando, Mia. Barly ay Cabbage plants. Varieties: Char- at 31.25 seach. from advertisement. ia- Seok = phi rag as 
ju Be. GEORGIA leston and Early Jersey Wakefields, Copenhagen Mar- — shipment. e A. Norman, B301, Knoxville, privileges of each party? 
K~ = eer eee . Plat Dutch and Succession. Prices. parcel post- “ED . * : 
y. Te Sale.—Several good farms in Pulaski County, volleet > ei. 23 per 1.800; Seas’ > pees ee ee tae Does it define the relationship be- 
At ig R. 8S. Anderso 3a. c : ) 2 and over 7 
y A orgia a. a = Eerstnerte Ga = Grown. from’ genutie ong ‘island Seed." References: LIVESTOCK tween landlord and tenant and provide 
ee 75 acres of land. 3 miles from ‘on; southwest ¢ radstreet Com. Agency, Atlanta ations anc ry . 
Pn i oe: ell for ome or gas for new Ford car. a. Semee Ga., and Bank of Tifton, fton, Ga. RKSUIRES for the settlement. of differences of 
L S&S. Clements, t. 6, Tifion, Ga, on ytato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. BE i. sna > 
j ony _. Opinion! 
= ' a OTHER STATES ceeee yo egy ee -genet. » eee aee For Sale.—Two fine re~'siered Berkshire oars, P I Pi * 
7 —— —— +--+ ---— ————.- + +s million now ready. - Varieties, Jersey and Charleston cheap, Berkshi Ps, ts i pi Fair View “Does > 
Sak eee pe meme Gamat ESA semen, Pee eet Geciage Sane rata ck 7 SON procedure to be followed. when the Fe 
+ See 1 dasie oO re ~ ” € a ar e nds that make rea narc read cab. — a cedure o be ollow , . . 
3 Write L. D.” Walters, Moss, Miss, bage. Priges by express collect: $1.25 per 5.000 DUROC-JERSEYS pdm en Set ae 
h F armers wanted to settle on the fertile magnolia oa for git ad 00 _ $2. 00. reel post postpaid : Por Sale.—-Seme real nice Duroc.Jersey pigs; pure- lationship of landlord and tenant is to , 
fie and renee eS re Lands cell wasieed ‘ana TAT Order now; satisfaction guaran- bred | oie end Defender bree ate got rea: gous be terminated? 
1 ton Be atin. Texan. » teed. Nothing but first class plants shipped. P. D. ~ che © a Se — Ms, » , Guarantee as : ° ° 
ey # — reenter erator Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 0 _prease. J. SAND: amas td Does it contain the following essen- 
aa arms ale-to-# ce ns, any size, mo' i 
nee alluvial or “delta” portions Arkenens, Mies eslppl. NURSERY STOCK as tials to a legally complete lease? 
ewel, ‘3 Louisiana. Small white farmers desired. Deal cirect — SS ore ; pn When in need of hogs, ‘write the Pioneer wie. Tepe e a 4 
aie + ith « ay me s, a eT Bs ge apninent, Frat onecan and (Ornamental stock. reason. pene — — a. qoaressess. 3 a. The date it was made. 
part- es s 1 rent or share sfiex ur help, in- Lamberton, Miss. 4 allard, roprietor, annon ss “ 
t. i mation booklet free. Write at once. Southern - “7. $ 3] atures 
you ee Landowners Associat'on, Memphis, Tenn. Red, were Pink | Peonies, 50c each. postpaid ace JERSEYS we . The weer and the final Signatur 
a Corton-arowrs make money fast in the Toran Pan: EMOGUOT. AoC ISegEe™ st Fi pricen Core: —"Resigured Sewer full. 10 mami oe. be aegng. OF the contracting parties. 
handle and South Plains where virgin so i provinces : Ts son of .Viola’s ; Oatera Lad and Eminent. $50.00. M. I. es < ‘ F 
87 ¢ abandently and crops often pay fer me Le in C or Chote. eed up, Early Bear me, pudtes and Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 3. The period for which the lease is 
% 8 s season. Cotton is a sure crop and boll weev rafted Paper ll Pecan Trees le sargest IeEP AND 
ASS. 7 an n Many farmers make one-half, three- pecan nursery ir orld. Eyverv tree qucramned Cata- . SHEEP |; to run. 
WEE : quarters and up to a bale per acre. Ths rich new log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company. Lum- Delaine Rams.-—Pxtra Fine one re? fer wool and “4 — 
i ge y wants more, settlers. It welcomes and aids  berton. Miss mutton; photos free, F. H. Ru: ‘sell, Wakeman, Ohio. . A description of the property 
we newcomer. sand prices ver agonable rms Y 
. lg ener eg Sg ty By yg tg ty ~ Fruit Trees.—Greatly reduced ‘prices direct to plant- TWO OR MORE BREEDS leased. 
2 a4 it in a few years. The Texas Panhandle and South ¢'s,in small or large lots by exp ess. freight or parcel > r 1 ~ Short- $ 
Steel ss mae >. rich “ar d tertile 8 "icy fy -~ eet ee Dost. ch a4 are > ~ er Ys an ine oo h ~ ye Fine pedigreed she Per vise Fenn. An agreement in respect to the 
a4 rie—ceep, rich and fertile soil. n y of beef, ov . rapes, as S / e . ‘ ~~ aad ate 2 s * 
p: pork. mutton, poultry end. deirying. All cereals are ee | er Palmetto, Ga. amount of rent to be paid and the time 
GA. a successfully grown, including milo maize, Kafir and ** oo. an Bec cteason, ~— Registered Big Type Poland Chinas.—Pigs, ten weeks then and the pil: : be’, 2i 
poceonct pre i Tle mening, Keer. st ed ’ d Chinas.—Pigs, ten weeks when and the place where it is to be 
— is ather frutis ge A po A 4. d oo wd ic 7 ne 1 «ogg wee ok. . % nang ) Ry paid “ 
+ dl newt. h a % py rainfall is hy a SEEDS ar , 
“ schoo's, é Tage s abo 
¢ “g - inches, mostly in the growing season. There is CLOVER 
plenty of good water at a moderate depth. Wouldn't 
4 you like to know more about a country like this? ay — pyr mae —we enclaves PET STOCK AGENTS WANTED 
" Let me send you our folder, “The Panhandle ant a2 ee Pt, Medic, an 1g Clovers. 
South Plains.” It gives ¢ Pacts Twi to ay Fo'der free amber arlington, Ala. ‘ j » . 
NS 5 T Gallaher, ‘Genel Frei & , a br § ¥ or Sale.— 5 000 “pound s choice aan n Clover § eed, ay: Diy A tld a monte a egy “/ Nurseries. Dept. 3 Bed ae wee. Pe 
4 ‘ Fe Ry., 1 Santa Fe Bldg., Amarillo, Texas in the chaff, seven an en pound, f 0. b Eset ee = ab ce Te as - 
y a Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. © Wanted. A real broke bird dog. Setter or_ Pointer, We start i wishegt 0 dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
» - aroun years old. *rice ight fc ~ash, Sox 23 perfumes, toilet goods. ance r Ss Car- 
ay. ¢ HELP OR POSITION WANTED tg A ppg nal ye tg stocks, good germina- West “Durham, x c. a os spieg ate, hatin Ge. Deot. 173, St Louis. Pig scrap sav 
¥ tion, $9.06 ndred s; 500 po ‘ 00. — ea oe 
pod Ree. Council! Seed Company. Wholesale etna, Ban: ~ Registered Setter puppies; also Pointers, World's Rummage Sales make $50. .00 daily. Offer wonder- 
ce ty lin. . best breeding. $20.00 up: on approval. Investigate. ful values. We start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
il a _____———«éPOSITION WANTED _ fee Idlewild Kennels, Vaiden, Miss. Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
Py - A oan % i — 7 and pertenee De saonesiog large _ COTTON “ee For “ es pair anf paretoed Fitater pups. ‘ Free ane. 100 hosiery and, heckwear styles. Free 
’ 0 Ss open ir position, tes oO references 7 A. P y & Sons rr ors , alf ¢ 1 P emon and white months olr. Male $20.00; female ies and hosiery to customers. 7 mumission; LOG 
a. an be given. W. BR. H., 2211 Mth Ave. South, on Ree Rigg mo growers of Half and Half gin "ty."hair $30.00, E. F. Harwell, Winder, aoa bonus, Lexington Co,, Dept. 1190, “Lexington, Ky. 
simingnham, Ala, - - =~ ‘ 
- W = ——e Heavy Fruiter Cotton doubles yield of other cotton. Free to Dog Owners.—Polk Miller’s famous dog Agents.—Rig profits! Braided rugs all the rage. 
2 _Wanted.—Position as farm manager by young mar- Get proofs from your state. Box 14, Carneaville, Ga. book, 64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- Sell direct % store prices! Quick returns. Tremen- 
Sie oe . Le ae be en teil he ience we . Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Af Son abe tritarentan ib ment chart an] Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘Tribute he demand, Alpern Bros., 48 Q Summer, Chelsea, 
eral farming, trucking and brigh naAcer n fur- a € AU CCR. —“55 FOR BO MiereK Dog,”” ete. ; ist § ’s : == 
al nish references, Hugh. Trader, Havelock. "0. high grade Half and Half planting seed, send for our bos a De. ee: 1 Also —_ - ~ aaa, og dog medi = 
8 . cines, the standard for 44 years Just send your 
.) a ~ : sana booklet. Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn. { a ae Sa on Soe Agents—Be ,independent; make big profit with our 
Young single man wants position as manager on — > : —_ — Cte Big gl Rag wns og will soap, toilet articles and ‘household necessities et 
— fe roving toa. Lahde ane Wn enti OATS Polk Miller Drug Co., "Inc. 117 Governor “Stu, Rich. — {fe@ sample case offer. * Ho-Ro-Co., 2700 Dodier, St, 
bs nee owing ¢ and P a ~~ yj side: -_- man e oe ; St., - 
uw « rages, corumisfon handling tobacco. Will egnsider — “Good seed Fulghum Oats, $1.20 bushel; Appler Oats, mond, Va. Louls, Mo. wid : < aaa TS 
= s rd, N. ¢ 5 i $1 th ‘Gen Ra, pat oe —_ f° A Hae Agents. ee a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
id nille ja subject confirmation. . ranklin, patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
and ~ l Tennille | MISCELLANEOUS | sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
ture 3 FARM MACHINERY ae 1 greed ine Fe, ulghum and Appler_ Oats, ol, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
graded, screened and tested for germination, Write Arents.— Guaranteed genuine Gold Léaf Letters. 
hie. i a 4 for free bulletin and attractive pric Marett Farm as FOR THE TABLE Anyone can put on stores and office windows, “Tarxe 
s \ : . , - ; 
ihe x m: AN ag Shingle Mills. A. A. Delwach Co., & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. ‘Finest quality wh'te clover Honey: 10 pounds $1.60: profits, enormous demand. Free samples. Metallic 
ED. ~ : A = a BO Ge OF RYE 20 pounds $4.80: 60 pound can é3.40 F Sample i5c. Letter Co., 419 Clark St., Chicago. 
— tion; "E35 M Soa Mae ine and, unt a Genuine Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.75 bushel. Hender- ON Berne: Beep eagle age ond dies oe vn ‘Soieon othe yon Campinke 
hs } 0 enuine ADrUZ “4 i . a Load Ps ’ 3. Sweeps, serubs. mops, ‘a ete 
RY, «<9 Deering 2 roller “Cornhusker ahd Shredder, and nonviie Seed Ce. Hendersonville, N.C. = HARNESS—-SADDLES ; outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. Harper 
5 Avery Disk Plow; gx Por fcular: Saddles, brand new Army Me‘lellan, complete with Brush Works, 205 Third Street, Fairfield, Lowa. 
. oe kn ag good, conditions, For particulars VETCH Petia IB og = + 5 hp ie % “ye uM ns PAs  : gh. | 
j i c Ekblac Thorsby Ala. -_ - = - = - — encer wage § PADS 1ew «$6.20; use $5. 5 s an- 
= 4 ) PATENTS a Hairy Vetch. lic pound. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. Army - Bridles, double bit, double r in, new $2.50: we ee ee Rap ge 
a used $1. ~ol Express, allow examination, or can ship js 
aespeieenenyid : MISCELLANEOUS SEED pareel W. W. Williems, Quitman, Gs ers. Permanent job for good workers. Write sogey 
Patents. —Write to B, P. Fishburne (a Bouth Caro- d ————— : ai FOB 8 for_terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. @ 
Washir ae ee ed Pe ere Bs By feGill Bldg., mt... m ‘ lovers, Vetch Prices right. Cc. Denton, _HIDES—FURS—WOOL a gents.— Make stg Ags weekly selling oaat 
ashingto » ©. onorahle methods. artselle, la. r . omg" Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
aetind . sicalibiensitilie Athens Hide Co... Athens, Ga., tan furs, b buy hides. = ; Bee phy te AE r: 4 
> VINE CUTTERS Hairy Vetch, fancy we ed, 15e pound. _ Crimson AS eer penernons ay’ Ee ee ue 3 
Purdom Steel Vine Cutter, sold on trial Sav nna eo we k — rey seed, $1.75 pound. KODAK FINISHING Box: C-8 ec eae Rs eee emer e 4 Hi 
2 half the time and labor digging sweet ‘soaks Make ye. A. Denton, Fatkville, Ala Kodak Finishing by Matl—Films developed free; te a : 
on isfaction guaranteed. Price clyde Chaves — For Sale -—Fulghum, Hastings, $1.00 bushel ; and prints, 3c to Se, W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- ae 7 Make $15-00" daily. sell; sidan al stores, ‘Com= 
mc Dealers wanted. A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Appler Oats, sound, pure and clean, § yushel. mingham, Ala. plete line. Exclusive patierns. ry mples. Chi- 
b leorgia. Fs spied 7 $3.00 bushel. Fair V ew Farm, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN cago ies Manufacturers, 229 W. VanBurm. Factory 
% almetto, Ga. ee eS ee 223, Chicago. 
= Field Seeds.—We are headquarters for native. genu- : Exchange -Triplex Knitter for milk cow or laying Agents.—$6 to®$12 a day easy 60 light we'ght 
a ‘ PLANTS | ine wae — 26 oe ree i B. oot Barred Reck ___ Bethel — Farms, _Pine hi, : See fast selling, popular priced necosalt ties, food, flavors. 
a Ss Me ange Ply ip He «RE 4 Gearhart Knitting Machine, including Tabulator + Perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, ete. gents outfit 
P. Lr PLANTS are & Smoak, Wholesale Seedsmen, Orangeburg, and inetructions; pert Tec i condition ; $35.00 delivered. Dts Yt a pare comes Products Co., FE 
s ai ia . > ’. Vaughn ilomath, Ga ran Incinna ne, s 
. is Raspberry planis for October and TR “Sales Age —F . ‘i 
a N a M es gents.—Full line quality shoes direct to 
, :. as age = wulanting: = #28 00 per thousand delivered. POULTRY AND EGGS POULTRY SUPPLIES Quick sales. Rig income. Instant re- 
a pal farietta, Ga. digit ir 3 Cee ae pee mac iets 600 to Hai 4 turns, Permanent Loe a business. No stock heces- 
P CABBAGE—COLLARD. ONION egg capacity. vor! 's st hatcher Colony Brood- sary, sample t supplied Valuable territories now 
: EE tec Soe Y CHICKS ers. The Martin Farm, Mobile, Ala. open, Write Tanners. Shoe, 480 C St., Boston, Mass. 
Cs Onion, expressed, $1.00 thousand; postpaid: BAB 5 
En. ¢ Shae: + os. Ms ; S : - P . a _ 2 « y spare 4 
sell $1.00; 1,006, $1.75. Oakdale Farm, Birming- Baby Chicks.—15 varieties. Summer prices 7%c ————___ TANNING on ais PE ag mt be po ae o colity’ conan a 
, . up. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 501, Clinton, Tanning.—Get your hides’ tanned. Oak harness and and distributing teas, coffees and food products among 
Fr st- “nrooe , Cabbage, Collard and Onion plants sent eect chrome hamestzing leather. 35 icents pound Snished. friends and neighbors. Complete sample outiit to first 
momptly C. -25 and charges. E. W. Lumpkin, Bargain in fall chicks. Leading varieties, 7e up. Ge pay return charges. Mack Tannery, Banning, person answering from your territory. Harley Co., 
rifle, Ga. Write for free catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 504, Jeorgia. 4-2130 Harley Bidg., Dayton, Qhio. 
goo 2bbage, Collard. Leituce and Celery plants: Clinton, Mo. TOBACCO Agents.—$11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn 
WR Pegs? 200. $100; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Ancona day old chicks; hundred $15.00; 50, $8.00; “Tobacco, ellow ene, § mae 740; proof). introducing new Insured Hosiery; 47 styles; 
_ Pegram, Raleigh, } 25, $4.50. 100% live delivery ae “ere atch 49 ‘Srddming, Blomer Prince. 


Ready Now,—Nice frost. —s Cabbage Collard, and 
Berm: uda ere olgate of leading: vari es. °" Postpaid 

A. $1.0 express or ge collect: ¥, 000, 
Son “"Phomasetit Plant Co., Thomas 
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FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 


STAR MOTOR CARS 






; COUPE. . 
CHASSIS 





LOW COST TRANSPORTATION 


HE steady increase in the use 

of closed cars is due to recog- 
nition of their superior ability to 
provide comfortable transporta- 
tion twelve months in the year. 


The sedan is cooler than an open 
car in summer and warmer in win- 
ter. In less than a minute it can be 
converted from a closed to an open 
car or vice versa, making it most 


adaptable to sudden weather 
changes. 


The Star Sedan seats five average 
people comfortably, is fully equip- 
ped, finely upholstered and its en- 
gineering quality is unsurpassed 
in the low-priced field. See it at 
the nearest Star dealer’s and learn 
why it offers the most for the 
money. 


DURANT MOTORS - INC 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


LANSING, 


MICH. : OAKLAND, CAL. 


TOURING . 
ROADSTER . 


f. o. b. Lans ng, Mich. 


TORONTO, 


STAR SEDAN 


785 


. $540 


ONTs 








